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O Lord, the King of kings who upholdest the throne 
of the heavens, who weighest the mountains, and hold- 
est the earth in the palm of Thy hand: hear us, O Lord, 
in these our groanings. 


From Vespers of the third week of November. 





THE The policy of The Catholic Digest is to 
draw upon all Catholic magazines and 


CATHOLIC upon non-Catholic magazines as well, 


when they publish Catholic articles. 

DIGEST We are sorry the latter cannot be taken | 
as a general endorsement of every- 
55 E. TENTH STREET thing in the non-Catholic magazines. 
It is rather an encouragement to them 
ST. PAUL to continue using Catholic material. 
MINNESOTA In this we follow the advice of St. Paul: 


For the rest, brethren, all that is true, 
all that is seemly, all that is just, all 
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that is pure, all that is lovable, all 
Setned on eescndden that is winning—whatever is virtuous 
matter, November 11, or praiseworthy —let such things fill 
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The Seven Against Man 


By GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 


Works without faith 


Seven rebellious spirits have in- 
flicted upon the human mind wounds 
that may well be mortal: Galileo, Luth- 
er, Rousseau, Darwin, Marx, Freud, 
Einstein. Disintegration, not transition, 
is the epitome of the age. We behold 
today not the transvaluation of all val- 
ues envisaged by Nietzsche, but their 
destruction. One after another all 
standards waver. 

The waste of treasure and the dislo- 
cation of business that followed the first 
World War are accountable for many 
of our woes. However, the world’s 
malady is spiritual as well as material. 
It is, perhaps, more deeply spiritual 
The earth still pays 
bountiful rewards for our labors. There 
is wheat and gold in the soil. Untold 
riches may be extracted from water and 
air. Solar energy offers untapped 
sources of wealth. But man himself has 
lost his way. Modern man is incapable 


than material. 


Condensed from Books Abroad* 


of applying himself wholeheartedly to 
the task of rebuilding the shattered 
world because there is no law to guide 
his steps. Virtue has lost its meaning. 
Justice is moribund. Faith is dead. 
We barter the charts that have guid- 
ed us safely through stormy seas for 
new and sophisticated hypotheses. We 
blot out lodestars with an epigram. If 
we cannot blot them out, we explain 
thei away. Man’s intellect destroys his 
happiness and his sense of proportion. 
Reason, misapplied, gives birth to an- 
archy. We make heroes of those who 
weaken our allegiances in the name of 
conscience and destroy our faiths in 
the name of reason. The army of in- 
tellectuals who attack the fundament 
on which we stand is legion. But there 
are (in the last few centuries) seven, 
the seven I have cited, whose work has 
been most deadly. They are The Seven 
against Man! Genius they may possess, 


*Copyright by the University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. Winter, 1940. 
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heroic qualities, character, strength, in- 
tegrity, even greatness. But by some 
perversity of fate, their unintegrated 
excellencies spell our doom. They may 
be light bearers. So was Lucifer before 
he fell. After that he was Beelzebub. 
The Seven against Man _ illuminate 
humanity’s way to humiliation, con- 
fusion and sorrow. 

Among the seven enemies of man I 
would place first in importance, though 
not in time, Galileo. Before Galileo 
dramatized the discoveries of Coper- 
nicus, human life possessed dignity. 
Greek philosophers had glimpses of the 
heliocentric universe long before Coper- 
nicus or Galileo, but their remote in- 


tellectual speculations never affected the 
life of the average man. Galileo’s “Ep- 
pur si muove” rings through the ages 


like a clarion call of disaster. The 
Church was right when it forced him 
to recant a theory, then unproved, for 
which the world at large was not ready 
scientifically and will never be ready 
psychologically. Galileo recanted. Un- 
happily, his defiance was more con- 
vincing than his recantation. The scien- 
tists of Galileo’s day were even more 
angry with him than the churchmen, 
because he offered no compelling proof 
for his brilliant guess. In that respect 
he resembled many of his successors, 
except that they are often wrong where- 
as he was, unfortunately, right. 

Before Galileo prematurely thrust 
upon mankind theories that would 
have been perfectly innocuous had they 
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been confined to a select circle of schol- 
ars, man was the center of the universe. 
He earned his bread by the sweat of 
his brow, but the sun and the moon 
rose solely for him; there was a heaven 
above and a hell below. Somewhere 
above the clouds a benign Being watch- 
ed over him and all his works with 
paternal solicitude. If he obeyed the 
law given through Moses and Jesus, 
the Almighty was pleased. The mortal 
could look forward to entering the 
companionship of the saints. Emperor 
or clown, he might gaze at last through 
the uttermost veil on the face of God. 
If he disobeyed, his deity, a deity in- 
telligible in human terms, was very, 
very wroth with him and punished him 
severely now or hereafter. But every 
act, every thought, was of importance. 
No sparrow could flutter from his roof, 
nor hair from his head unless God so 
willed it. The constellations revolved 
around and the angel choirs sang for 
the lowliest serf. He had an immortal 
soul; before God he was the equal of 
any king. 

When man permitted himself to be 
persuaded that he was only an earth- 
worm, crawling on a seventh-rate plan- 
et that circles around a sixth-rate sun 
in a fifth-rate universe, he suffered a 
psychic shock from which, unless he 
rejects the interpretation, he can never 
recover. The Church might whisper to 
him that, qualitatively, if not astronom- 
ically, the earth was still God’s chosen 
among an infinitude of stars, just as he 
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was the chosen among all God’s crea- 
tures. But this consolation, too, was to 
be snatched away by Galileo’s succes- 
sors. Perhaps man would have recov- 
ered eventually from the trauma in- 
flicted by Galileo, if his faith had still 
been anchored securely in Rome. But 
that anchor was loosened. Even before 
Galileo smashed man’s physical uni- 
verse, Luther cleft his moral universe 
asunder. We paid for the Reformation 
with our moral stability. 

Martin Luther nailing his theses on 
the Wittenberg church door, wittingly 
or unwittingly, destroyed the only uni- 
versally recognized moral authority in 
the western world. Before Luther, a 
man could make his peace with God 
through God’s deputy. One there was 
who could loosen and bind even in 
heaven and hell. To him were given 
the keys of salvation. Saint or monster, 
when he put on his pontifical robes and 
set upon his head the triple crown, the 
pope speaking urbi et orbi was, within 
the limits of his grant of power, infal- 
lible; he was the mouthpiece of God. 
Any trouble of conscience, any question 


of right or wrong, of faith or morals, 
could be settled by Christ’s vicar on 
earth in Rome. 


It did not matter in the long run 
whether the decisions of Rome were 
always rational or just. Better an unjust 
or an irrational law, than no law at 
all. Better spiritual certainty (no matter 
how achieved) than spiritual anarchy. 
The experience and the knowledge of 
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human nature accumulated by the 
Church through centuries was a power- 
ful constructive force. It was the only 
pillar of light in the darkness of the 
Dark Ages. If Rome failed him or 
dealt unjustly with him, the sinner 
could still plead for the intercession of 
the saints. He could appeal for clem- 
ency through the holy Virgin, emblem 
of unsullied motherhood. Luther rob- 
bed his followers not only of the blessed 
saints but of the immaculate Mother. 

Luther’s wrath against ecclesiastic 
abuses, a wrath shared by many who 
chose to fight for the redemption of the 
Church from within, was just. But 
compared to the loss inflicted by Luth- 
er’s attack, these abuses weigh less than 
a feather in the scale of fate. It is urged 
that the Church impeded progress and 
intellectual freedom. But the Church 
merely reduced the speed of human 
progress to a rhythm compatible with 
human needs. Progress may move too 
fast in the wrong direction. It may 
move too fast even in the right direc- 
tion. Many of our present difficulties 
are due to the fact that mechanical has 
outstripped social and spiritual progress. 

Was it surprising that after Luther 
had blasted the rock of universal faith, 
spiritual chaos ensued? Warfare, revo- 
lution, pestilence rode through the 
world. Freed from respect for establish- 
ed religion, brilliant scoffers undermin- 
ed all authority. Voltaire made a jest 
of piety. Danton and Robespierre dem- 
onstrated to the rabble that even anoint- 
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ed heads could roll in the sand. But 
first and worst among all offenders was 
the mealy-mouthed Rousseau. Galileo 
robbed mankind of its geocentric emi- 
nence. Luther destroyed the universal- 
ity of the moral law. But the authority 
vested in the state still restrained Ja 
béte humaine. When Rousseau invent- 
ed the fiction of the “natural man,” the 
“noble savage,” he assailed the doctrine 
of original sin upon which, in a sense, 
all government rests. 

Original sin is the beast in man that 
snarls in the jungle of the unconscious. 
For original sin Rousseau’s legerde- 
main substituted an original goodness 
that never existed. The consciousness 
of original sin impelled man to battle 
constantly with his lower self and to 
subject himself contentedly to discipline. 
Rousseau, dissolving the most potent 
reason for discipline, broke the tablets 
of the temporal and the spiritual law. 
Mankind has never recovered {rom that 
catastrophe. Rousseau begot the French 
Revolution. The French Revolution, in 
turn, begot Lenin and Stalin. It also, 
to be sure, destroyed some ancient 
abuses. But the price was too high. 
Most measures that truly improve the 


lot of the lowly are forced upon them: 


from above. Where the masses them- 
selves seize control, they impose in the 
name of Liberty, Fraternity and Equal- 
ity, or some other equally futile slogan, 
a tyranny far worse than that of the 
bloodiest autocrat. 


The world was still staggering from 
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the effect of the disorder wrought by 
Rousseau, when Darwin struck a new 
blow at humanity. Man could still be- 
lieve in his divine origin, until Darwin 
attempted to trace our descent to a 
common ancestor with the ape. Human 
order depends upon the fact that man 
is the lord of creation, endowed with a 
divine spark that sets him apart from 
all animals. St. Francis might preach 
to the birds and call the hind his sister, 
but he did not endow them with an 
immortal soul. The soul was man’s 
unique privilege. Darwin compelled 
man to recognize himself as a super- 
ape, not in all respects superior to his 
collateral forebear. 

The acceptance of Darwinism marks 
man’s second fall—a fall like that from 
paradise. Though punished for his dis- 
obedience and driven from Eden, 
Adam could still gaze at himself in 
brook or mirror and tell himself that 
God created him in His own image. 
Darwin robbed the sons of Adam of 
this consolation. No fruit from the tree 
of knowledge, no gadget of science, 
airplane, electricity, radium, radio or 
television, can compensate man for the 
deep wounds his self-respect received at 
the hands of the evolutionists. Science 
still seeks in vain Darwin’s missing 
link. As a matter of fact acceptance of 
evolution does not invalidate the es- 
sence of the Scriptures: evolution may 
be divinely ordained. But it is a process, 
not a cause. Neither Darwin nor his 
colleagues have eliminated or explained 
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the first uncaused Cause, which the 
Church calls God. But this reasoning 
was too subtle for the common man 
and too simple for the sophisticates. 
Disappointed in the things of the 
spirit, man clutched his material pos- 
sessions. The soil he tilled with his 
hands, the fruits of his physical and 
intellectual labor were still his own un- 
til the grim shadow of Marx fell over 
the concept of property. Karl Marx 
and his disciples destroyed the very 
meaning of property. The father of 
modern socialism transfers the control 
of wealth from those who create or 
inherit it to the politicians who manip- 
ulate the machinery of the state. Even 
profit no longer profits a man. It is 
snatched from him by destructive tax- 
ation, aimed to “equalize” wealth. But 
Marxism impoverishes the rich without 
enriching the poor; it reduces society 
to the lowest common denominator. 
Galileo, Luther, Rousseau and Darwin 
left capital intact; the doctrine of Marx 
strips man of the symbol and the re- 
ward of his labors. He can lay up treas- 
ures no longer either in heaven or on 
earth. No dignified ease for him in 
his old age, no control over his fortune, 
no security for his children. The satis- 
faction of being a benefactor to his 
race, of playing Maecenas or Rockefel- 
ler, is denied him. Wealth becomes a 


crime, personal property theft. The 
dictatorship over the proletariat, under 
the disguise of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, takes away man’s accumu- 
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lated wealth, his spare rations of bread, 
in exchange for the stone of an in- 
human ideology. 

Thus lodestar after lodestar disap- 
peared until the heavens were dark. 
Foolish wise men exulted because they 
had put out the lamps of heaven. But 
one star still shone. The star of love. 
Its radiance gave man not only biologi- 
cal warmth but poetry and romance. 
Then Sigmund Freud revealed to us 
the horrid depths of the unconscious; 
he exposed the weird currents and 
countercurrents that rage within us. It 
was a great intellectual tour de force. 
But with it came to light a grisly host 
of complexes, befouling with fetid 
breath the beauty of every human re- 
lationship. Maternal affection, the love 
of a man for a maid, the dear love of 
comrades, the heavenly and the earthly 
Eros alike, became masks for the poly- 
morphous perversity of the child. If 
Christianity, in Nietzsche’s phrase, has 
poured a drop of poison into the cup 
of Eros, Freud emptied the vessel and 
refilled it with wormwood and offal. 
Under the promptings of psychoanaly- 
sis, the nine Muses turn into sublimat- 
ed neuroses, and over the wreck of our 
dreams Ocdipus dances a_ ghastly 
Viennese waltz with Narcissus. 

Galileo took away man’s dignity, 
Luther his moral law, Rousseau his 
discipline, Darwin his divinity. Marx 
made man’s possessions insecure. Freud 
killed love. One bridge to infinity, one 
escape remained: abstract science. We 
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might no longer know right from 
wrong, or discriminate between mine 
and thine; we might be polymorphous- 
ly perverse earthworms, groping our 
way through the slime of a dark and 
undisciplined world, but our mind 
could travel with the swiftness of light. 
We could measure our own insignifi- 
cance against the immensity of the stars. 
Physics and mathematics were reliable 
measuring rods. The ordinances of 
physics were immutable. Euclid was a 
safe guide to follow. Space and time, 
except in scholastic disputations, were 
realities. Cause and effect ruled alike 
the constellations above and the metab- 
olism within us. Numbers could not 
lie. Whatever happened, two and two 
were four! Then came Einstein and 
all became “relative.” Two and two 
were no longer four. Parallel lines in- 
tersected. Time and space assumed 
weird shapes or ceased to exist. And 
with Einstein came Planck. The quan- 
tum theory challenged the law of cau- 
sality. We can no longer foretell how 
anything will behave in this topsy-turvy 
universe, now expanding, now shrink- 
ing in curved time-space. Nothing is 


true, save for fleeting moments in its 


own frame of reference. 

Man, hardier than the icthyosaurus, 
might have adjusted himself even to 
the witches’ Sabbath of the new phys- 
ics, the new astronomy and the new 


mathematics, but every few months 
some Einstein gives us another new 
universe and compels us to revise our 
concepts. The only thing of which we 
are certain is the absence of certitude. 
We are lost in the jungle of dazzling 
hypotheses. We have given up virtue 
for virtuosity. Knowledge usurps the 
throne of wisdom. Rootless, cultureless, 
graceless, the intellectual following in 
the footsteps of the fateful Seven faces 
annihilation in the vacuum of his own 
fatuity. In his trail follow victims of 
Gutenberg, half-educated hordes who 
cannot digest with their brains what 
they read with their lips. 

Weary of frustration, man seeks hap- 
piness in strange paths. The turmoil of 
the human race and the strange revul- 
sion of the spirit which give birth to 
the totalitarian state are mankind’s des- 
perate efforts to create a new certainty, 
a new absolute, a new religion, to find 
somewhere, somehow, salvation. They 
are the ache of chaos struggling to sub- 
due itself. For the divine order of the 
past the Nazis substitute blood and 
soil; Mussolini, syndicalism and _ his 
own omnipotence; bolshevism, the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat incarnated 
in Stalin; Roosevelt, fumblingly, the 
new deal. But no authoritarian phil- 
osophy can take the place of man’s lost 
heritage, his faith in the divinity of the 
individual soul. 


Binders, which will hold six copies of the CatHotic DiceEst neatly, may be 


had at this address at 75 cents each. 





Magic casements 


Flowers seem the poetry of nature 
in her most joyous mood, and so they 
have found their way into the stories 
of every nation and every religion, 
starring their chapters with delicate 
and colored beauty. 

One of the loveliest of these stories 
is that of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
who lived in the 13th century. Her 
husband was Ludwig of Thuringia 
and, although history assures us of his 
piety, legend says that he was at first 
somewhat froward and even forbade 
his saintly wife to spend too much 
time in works of mercy. 

Elizabeth, hearing of a dying leper, 
disobeyed her husband and hurried to 
the sick man’s side to comfort him and 
take him food. On the way she met 
her husband and, abashed at her dis- 
obedience, drew her skirt over the 
bread and meat she was carrying. Her 
husband demanded to see what she 
was hiding. The saint confessed her 
disobedience and pulled aside the con- 
cealing folds of her robe to disclose 


no bread nor meat, but myrtle, pinks 
and roses. 


Moved by the miracle, her husband 
was converted to a holier life and when 
St. Elizabeth died the memory of her 
kind action was kept alive by myrtle 
instantly springing up through the 


Flower Legends 
By JOSEPHINE BRENTWOOD 
Condensed from the Irish Rosary* 


stones of the tomb, while in winter 
and summer alike clove pinks and roses 
grew about the grave. 

Roses play their part in the story of 
St. Dorothea, a young and beautiful 
martyr of the early Church. On her 
way to the place of execution she was 
addressed jestingly by a youth named 
Theophilus, who mocked her love of 
Christ and asked her to send him fruit 
and roses from paradise. Dorothea 
looked at him gravely and answered 
him quietly, “I will send you some.” 

At the place of her death she prayed 
a while and beside her appeared a fair 
child bearing a basket containing three 
golden apples and three red roses. 
“Take them to Theophilus,” said the 
saint, “and tell him I await him in 
the gardens of paradise.” 

Theophilus was still enjoying his 
joke when the child walked into his 
apartment and gave Dorothea’s mes- 
sage. The miracle touched his heart 
and, like the saint whose gift converted 
him, he became a martyr. 

Full of significance is the story of 
how the scarlet lilies came into being. 
Our Lord was walking among the 
flowers in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
His thoughts sadly enough occupied 
on that tragic night. Tree and shrub 
and flower all bowed before Him, with 


*St. Saviour’s Priory, Dominick St., Dublin, C.16, Ireland. August, 1940. 
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one exception, the lily. “Am I not pure 
enough to look upon my Master? 
Surely the sight of my white petals 
can give Him only pleasure.” So the 
lily remained upright in stately beauty 
until our Lord reached the spot. There 
the lily’s head fell before the eyes of 
purity itself, and the scarlet flush of 
shame spread over the white petals, 
never to leave them again. 

Lilies of the valley are connected 
with our Lady, for legend relates that, 
as she sped on her way to visit her 
cousin Elizabeth, the delicate flower 
bells sprang up in her footsteps, leav- 
ing a path of fragrance behind her. 
The same flower finds a place also in 
the story of St. Leonard, which avers 
that wherever his blood fell lilies of 
the valley sprang up. 

The legend of the forget-me-not is 
one of delicate beauty. God the Father 
named the flowers at their creation, but 
one little blue-eyed blossom forgot what 
it had been called. Ashamed, it came 
back to the Father’s throne and con- 
fessed its carelessness. The Father 
looked down upon it in gentle love and 
said, “Forget Me not.” 

The sainfoin owes its name, says 
legend, to the “holy hay” upon which 
the Christ Child lay in the manger 
and which burst into delicate pink 
blossoms at the touch of the infant 
Jesus. 

The thistle is regarded by legend as 
the flower. of mercy. A man of evil 
character, probably a robber, was rid- 
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ing over rough and stony ground when 
his horse stumbled and he was thrown 
violently from the saddle. His com- 
panions heard him curse angrily and 
then came a moan of pain. After that 
there was silence and when they 
reached his side they found him dead. 
But beside him was a strange plant, a 
tall thistle, its gray-green leaves streaked 
curiously with white, and, looking 
more closely, they found the marks 
formed themselves into two lines of 
poetry: 

Betwixt the stirrup and the ground 

Mercy was sought and mercy found. 

The shamrock is the center of an- 
other beautiful legend. An Irish danc- 
ing girl, young and beautiful, but wild 
and hardened to the beauties of spir- 
itual things, was dying. As she lay on 
her bed she heard the music and laugh- 
ter coming from the gay crowds which 
were féting her rival, and her soul was 
filled with bitter regret. At last the 
sounds of the revelry died away and 
the gray light of dawn broke over the 
earth; with it Coreena’s soul sped to- 
wards heaven. But the gates of the 
heavenly kingdom were closed and she 
could not enter. In deep distress she 
sank down by the side of the way and 


three angels came to her. 

“How young she is,” said the first. 
“And how lovely are her deep blue 
eyes,” said the second. “How sad that 
she must be borne away to the city 
of the lost,” said the third. And at 


that Coreena trembled and shrank 
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back, but she could not pray, for she 
had forgotten how to do so. So, very 
sorrowfully, the angels bore her away, 
but when they came to the gates of 
the city of the lost they could not bear 
to put her inside. Gently they set her 
down beside the dusty path and, that 
her beauty might bring her to no fur- 
ther harm, they touched her with their 
fingers, and in the place of the dancing 
girl there was a lowly little plant with 
trefoil leaves but no flower. The third 
angel was sad to leave her so, and his 
tears fell upon the earth where the little 
plant grew and watered its roots, so 
that it was able to send out new shoots 
and spread along the side of the road. 

On it went, slowly, painfully creep- 
ing along, until at last its leaves were 
seen pushing their way under the 
pearly gates of heaven. Still the little 
plant went on, until it could go ao 
further, for it had climbed the steps 
of the throne of God. Very lowly and 
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patient, very humbly it waited, and 
then the Father looked gently down 
and touched whe leaves. Instantly they 
were crowned with blooms. Then He 
breathed the words of forgiveness for 
which they waited, and at once there 
stood up the soul of Coreena, strong 
and beautiful and purified. All round 
her grew shamrock, the symbol of her 
repentance and perseverance, crowned 
with flowers even as her humility was 
crowned in heaven. Turning to her, 
the Father spoke, “Take this little 
plant, My child, and tend it carefully, 
scattering its seeds over the whole 
earth that men may see in its threefold 
leaf the symbol of the Holy Trinity.” 

Coreena is obedient, and so it is that 
the shamrock grows on earth but, as 
she loves best her native land, she 
always gives most abundantly to Ire- 
land and, tradition adds, the blue eyes 
of Erin’s daughters are in memory of 
the eyes of Coreena. 


A nobleman once commissioned Hogarth to paint on his staircase a represen- 
tation of Pharao’s host in the Red Sea. Finding him unwilling to pay more than 
half the price asked, Hogarth threatened to refuse the order, but finally agreed 
to the terms. When the nobleman came to examine the finished picture he found 


the space covered with red. 


“What have we here? I ordered a scene of the Red Sea,” he cried furiously. 
“Well, you have the Red Sea,” Hogarth replied. 


“But where are the Israelites?” 
“They are all gone over.” 

“And where are the Egyptians?” 
“They are all drowned.” 


From Our Young People (Oct. ’40). 
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Food Tips from Spain 


By VIVA VIDAL QUADRAS 


Condensed from Spain* 


First of all, chile con carne is not 
Spanish. Nor is it in any way repre- 
sentative of Spanish food. Any self- 
respecting Spaniard turns up his nose 
at heavily spiced food and considers it 
an offense to the stomach. His favorite 
dish, cocido, resembles nothing so much 
as a New England boiled dinner. 

The Spaniard enjoys his food and 
expects a lot of it at every meal except 
breakfast. He takes two hours off for 
lunch, and dinner stretches far into 
the night. Lunch usually begins com- 
fortably at two in the afternoon and 
a hungry man is lucky if he gets din- 
ner before 9:30. It is a peculiar feeling 
to find oneself having afternoon tea 
at seven and cocktails at nine. How- 
ever, one soon gets used to it and 
after leaving Spain he becomes slightly 
irritated at the early dining hours of 
other countries. 

A normal Spanish lunch must in- 
clude at least four courses and at din- 
ner the sky is the limit. Luncheon 
must include an egg dish, fish, meat, 
fruit and cheese. Desserts are not a 
strong point in Spain. The Spaniards 
like custards, fruit and cheese. Salads 
are not too popular nor do the Span- 
iards worry as much about vegetables 
as we do. However, the few they do 
like they make superlatively well, par- 


Design for dining and wining 


ticularly grilled tomatoes and stuffed 
eggplant. A Mallorcan dish called 
tumbet consists of alternative layers of 
sliced potato, eggplant and peppers 
baked in the oven. 

Cocido, the national food institution, 
is easy to make and good to eat. Its 
main and most unfamiliar (to Ameri- 
cans) ingredient is chick peas. The 
chick peas are put on to boil for sev- 
eral hours. Then are added soup meat, 
chicken, sausage, salt pork, cabbage and 
last of all potatoes. All this is boiled 
until the meat is done. The soup is 
served first, preferably with rice and 
then the meat and vegetables. A good 
way to eat it is to pour oil and vinegar 
over the whole thing, which sounds 
simply terrible, but the concoction 
tastes surprisingly good. 

One of the best things to order in 
Spain are eggs in any form. Fried 
eggs with fried potatoes are almost 
as popular as cocido, and no one who 
has ever tasted a Spanish fried egg 
can forget it. A delightful luncheon 
dish, easy to make, is eggs fried in 
olive oil with diced fresh vegetables 
and tomato sauce. This is the Andalu- 
sian way of serving them. 

Besides the traditional everyday 
dishes, Spain is famous for some of 
her more expensive delicacies. There 


*2 E. 34th St., New York City. Sept. 1, 1940. 
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is Jamon de Serrano, or Serrano ham, 
which is a smoked ham resembling 
the German Westphalian or the Italian 
prosciutto. Eaten in the Italian fashion 
with melon or used for sandwiches, it 
is delicious. Spanish sausage is stronger 
and contains more garlic than the 
Italian. The Catalan chorizo cut into 
small pieces and served on bits of toast 
makes a perfect cocktail accompani- 
ment. Spanish olives need no introduc- 
tion, but this country is more familiar 
with the big ones than the small ones 
called manzanillas, which have a 
slightly sour and bitter taste and are 
ideal with dry sherry. 

This brings us to another new angle 
on Spanish food and drink. Most of 
the sherry bought in this country has 
been shipped first to England and then 
to the U. S., so that what we get is 
sherry which appeals to English pal- 
ates. This is usually on the sweet side 
and it is difficult to get the tongue 
twisting dry manzanilla sherries which 
the Spaniards prefer to all others. The 
best way to find it is to ask for sherry 
that has been shipped directly from 
Spain. Both the Domecq and Gonzalez 
Byass houses specialize in excellent dry 
sherries. Less known in this country 
but equally worth-while are Spanish 
wines and cognacs. Many people pre- 
fer Spanish cognac to French, claiming 
that the Spanish brand tastes more of 
the grape than the French. Both Gon- 
zalez Byass and Domecq, the outstand- 
ing sherry producers, have the same 
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system of classifying their cognacs. The 
less expensive and less aged cognac of 
Domecq is marked by one, two and 
three cepas, or vinestocks, three cepas 
meaning the cognac is 21 years old, 
while Gonzalez Byass uses one, two 
and three cups, or copas, to indicate 
the same thing. After the three cepas 
or copas comes Fundador of Domecq 
and Soberano of Gonzalez Byass, more 
than 20 years old. Then there are still 
better ones of both houses which sky- 
rocket both in price and age. However, 
the prices in comparison to French 
brands are reasonable. 

Spanish table wines are heavier than 
French. Good and not too expensive 
are the Rioja, Valdepefias and Priorato 
wines which resemble Bourdeaux. So 
excellent in quality are the Spanish 
wines that many French vintners blend 
them with the French product. A Cata- 
lan vintner who used to export a great 
part of his wine to France was told 
that out of one barrel of Spanish wine 
the French made three barrels of 
French wine. Spanish champagne, 
equally unknown over here, is of un- 
usually high quality and considerably 
cheaper than the French. During the 
World War, a certain champagne pro- 
ducer was unable to get the grapes 
from his German-occupied vineyards. 
So he simply shipped his bottles to 
Barcelona to be filled, and if you ask 
for that particular brand of French 
champagne of the years 1916, 1917 and 
1918, what you get is Spanish codorniu 
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champagne, which still remains the 
best of the Spanish brands. 

There are any number of Spanish 
recipes that can be adapted to Ameri- 
can tastes, and Americans in quest of 
new and unusual foods should give 
Spanish delicacies a trial. Although the 
Spanish cooking basis of olive oil is 


Loan Sharks 


By MSGR. PETER M. H. WYNHOVEN 


November 


unpopular with most Americans, many 
of the dishes can be prepared with but- 
ter and lard instead of oil, although to 
this writer’s way of thinking, they do 
not taste as well. Recipes of dishes 
mentioned can be had by writing the 
Spanish Library, Room 405, 2 E. 34th 
St., New York City. 


How to avoid them 


Condensed from the column, Wild Wisdom* 


We have a usury system in opera- 
tion all over the country. Do not think 
for a minute that the loan sharks thrive 
only on the ignorant. A high-school 
principal recently came in for some 
advice. She had borrowed some money, 
and held in her hand a big roll of 
receipted bills for interest paid on this 
loan. When the receipts were tabu- 
lated, she discovered that she had paid 
in interest 14 times the amount bor- 
rowed, and she still owed the principal 
sum. 

Thomas W. Doig of Madison, Wis., 
assistant managing director of the 
Credit Union National Association, 
told this story: “I remember once 
addressing the school- 
teachers, setting forth the benefits of 
credit-union banks. After my talk, one 
of the teachers said, “Theoretically, that 


Minneapolis 


is fine; but none of our people patro- 
nize the usurious moneylenders. A 
survey was made to find out whether 
any of the teachers were doing business 
with the moneylenders who were in- 
vestigated, and the checkup brought to 
light the names of 300 teachers who 
were patrons of just one usurious 
lendez.” 

It is estimated that the shady loan 
shops in the U. S. do a yearly business 
of $750 million, charging interest rates 
ranging from 100% to 3,600%. Twen- 
ty-five states now have passed laws 
legalizing rates of 25% to 42% per 
annum. A New York paper carried an 
article the other day stating that a 
woman who borrowed $50 from a 
lender has repaid the usurer as interest 
$4,500 and she still owes him the $50. 

The credit-union system of saving 


*N.C.W.C., 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. Sept. 20, 1940. 
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and of affording opportunity to borrow 
small amounts seems to be the solution 
of the usury evil in this country. 
Churches, schools, factories and offices 
should become interested in it to save 
poor people from the loan sharks. Our 
legitimate banks are interested in, and 
do business with, less than 10° of the 
people of the U. S. The other 90% 
do not have bank credit. There are 
some 45 state laws providing for the 
organization and operation of credit 
unions. There is also a federal law 
under which credit unions function 
anywhere in America. These laws de- 
fine the credit union as a cooperative 
society which is incorporated for the 
twofold purpose of promoting thrift 
among its members and creating for 
those members a source of credit at 
reasonable rates of interest. In other 
words, it is a bank, but it differs from 
other financial institutions in being co- 
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operative and limited in its sphere of 
operation. It is a 51% fraternal, and 
only a 49% business, institution. 
There are 8,500 credit unions in the 
U. S. with a total membership of about 
2 million, and with assets of more than 
$200 million. A group of 50 can start 
a union; administration cost, if set up 
by an industry or church or school 
unit, will not be more than $40 a year. 
Our American people are known as 
spendthrifts, and rightly so. Even the 
poor spend, and sometimes squander, 
today what they will make tomorrow; 
and if the time comes when they need 
a little money for an emergency, or 
to purchase an essential, they have to 
borrow from a friend whom they may 
never pay back, or they are compelled 
to go to the loan shark. It must appeal 
to every sensible American that a local 
credit union* can be a great blessing. 
*See CatHotic Dicest, June *40, p. 26. 


What Price Glory? 


It’s a French hospital during the June drive on Paris. A young 
German, captured and wounded, lies close to death from loss of blood. 
A French nurse bends over and rouses him, telling him to get ready for 
a blood transfusion, his only chance for life. 

“Whose blood am I being given?” he asks with effort. 

“We had a hard time finding anyone,” she answers, “but a French 


soldier has finally volunteered.” 


The young Nazi, weak to the point of death, raises himself in bed. 
His eyes speak the same message as his lips, “I am a German. I will 
have nothing in my veins but German blood. Before I will taint my 
blood with any other, I will die!” He died. 


Notre Dame Religious Bulletin (19 Sept. ’40). 











Confessions of a Schoolteacher 


By ANN L. CROCKETT 


Condensed from Woman’s Day* 


A mother was talking to me about 
her son, a former pupil. She was wor- 
ried, bewildered, and not a little 
resentful. “What is the matter with 
Bill?” she asked. “He’s a high-school 
graduate now, and he can’t write 
decent English, can’t even spell.” 

I, in my attempt to defend the sys- 
tem of which I am a small part, found 
myself, instead, defending Bill in my 
own mind. It was not his fault if he’d 
never learned careful work habits. If 
he had, it would have been in spite of 
modern public-school methods. 

It is not pleasant to criticize the in- 
stitution which gives me a living. It 
is not pleasant to confess that I’m one 
of those guilty of letting Bill by on 
sloppy work. Yet I cannot keep from 
protesting against a system which 


forces me to do wrong by Bill. I think 
that parents, if they knew what was 


going on in hundreds of our public 
schools, would be shocked into imme- 
diate action. 

Oh, yes, I know that modern educa- 
tion has ambitions not dreamed of 
before the days of the I. Q. The course 
of study has absorbed subjects which 
ten years ago belonged exclusively to 
the home: we teach children table man- 
ners, home planning, tap dancing, fam- 
ily relations, hobbies, social conversa- 


Learn to fish in school 


tion, movie appreciation; we have 
diluted subject matter to make way for 
socialization and guidance, the educa- 
tional names for personality develop- 
ment. This means that many a French 
or algebra lesson detours here and 
there to take in lessons in sportsman- 
ship, cooperation, leadership. Nor are 
these ambitions in themselves to be dis- 
missed as folderol. To many boys and 
girls they mean the difference between 
social fitness and maladjustment. Yet 
they crowd so bulkily into regular sub- 
ject matter that the latter is put into 
the position of the woman who hadn’t 
time to marry for taking care of her 
sister’s children. We teach more and 
more about less and less. 

Half of my English course amounts 
to “experience” lessons which include 
etiquette for card games, a smattering 
of movie and radio lore, and parties 
where the pupil may learn “dabbling” 
(the name the modern textbook gives 
light conversation) which gives Bill a 
chance to try his line on his girl friend. 
And I confess it: every spring I pass 
pupils who have improved in poise, 
polish and personality, the “three P’s” 
of modern education, but who still 
have done little real work, who can 
read and write only a little better than 
when they were passed on to me. 


*19 W. 44th St., New York City. September, 1940. 
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The school’s overambitious reach to 
include home training and personality 
development is but the first reason why 
our Bills learn too little about real 
work in the modern classroom. The 
second reason is that discipline is taboo. 


Psychology told educators 20 years ago 
that discipline thwarted personalities 
and brought on dark complexes. The 
child enjoyed progressively fuller free- 
dom until now he is not made to do 
anything which does not appeal to him. 
In some few schools this means that 
he also gets to do everything that he 
wants to do, at the expense of dis- 
ciplined study habits. 

The extremes to which schools in 
the so-called “lunatic fringe” have al- 
ready gone are almost unbelievable. I 
know a school which recently organ- 
ized a class in flycasting at the request 
of five sport-minded students; another 
whose music department teaches swing 
music, another that organized a candid- 
camera class. In the words of an expert 
in high-school supervisory work, “The 
only difference between this kind of 
modern schoolroom and a club meeting 
is just a matter of refreshments.” While 
it would not be “sir to suggest that 
this remark refe: ue average school- 
room, it is only ‘oc true that the glam- 
our of such schoo.s does exert a certain 
natural influence over the plodding 
cousins in the neighboring towns. And 
therein lies the danger. Naturally, 
straight subjects like history and Latin 
must be pepped up if they are to com- 








pete with classes that are fun. Schools 
that as late as five years ago were 
stressing thoroughness and accomplish- 
ment have now changed their course, 
“Latin I,” to “Life of the Romans 
dramatized; costumes made in class; old 
Roman games and songs re-created.” 
Or their history course may copy a bit 
of glamour from the one in a near-by 
private school which advertises itself 
with, “Socialized periods frequent, 
where battles, riots, revolution may be 
widely acted before an amused class.” 

Now every teacher knows that the 
old-time school needed to have its face 
lifted. We have the modernists to 
thank, enthusiastically, for such innova- 
tions as recognition of individual dif- 
ferences, adjusting the course of study 
to mass education in a democracy, voca- 
tional training, and brightening the 
schoolroom. But the ideals of educa- 
tion are being threatened by a steady 
seepage of excesses. Too many modern 
schools take no recognition of the fact 
that repetitious, methodical work is the 
only road to skill. There is no short 
cut. Nobody ever learned how to run 
a typewriter or fix a motor except by 
hard practice; nobody ever learned to 
treat disease or draw up a brief except 
by hard concentrating. 

But all this ought not to be too sur- 
prising. Look at the heads of our 
school systems, our superintendents. 
Many of them know literally nothing 
about either subject matter or teaching. 
The day is past when a superintendent 
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was a teacher; the modern superintend- 
ent is trained to be a foreman at the 
head of an educational plant. And a 
school system can’t be any stronger 
than its administrators. 

Considering the fact that men of 
questionable culture have supervised 
the modernizing of both subject matter 
and discipline, no teacher is surprised 
to meet a Bill’s mother. 

The teacher’s gradebook tells the 
story; scholastic standards clashed with 
modern methods and scholastic stand- 
ards lost. Many modern schools have 
even done away with homework; the 
book satchel market has all but col- 
lapsed. “Don’t impose homework on 
the children,” said a prominent admin- 
istrator to hundreds of teachers at a 
convention. “Life is too short for that 
sort of thing.” And it is in the mark- 
ing system that the laxity of standards 
shows up in bold relief. It is next to 
impossible for a pupil to fail in the 
modern school. 

This fact reveals one of the newest 
trends in modern education: to avoid 
grading Bill competitively against his 
fellows, and to grade him, instead. 
against what he himself seems caps ie 
of achieving. He may never be abi: 
to work his problem right, but if he 
tries, we'll give him as good a mark 
as we give Mary, who does get the 
right answer. 

Taking grading marks away from 
competition puts us teachers in a 
unique position: we are the only angels 


November 


this side of paradise to reward inten- 
tion with the same generosity that we 
reward accomplishment. It need not 
be pointed out that such “kindliness” 
is really cruelty of the most pitiless 
kind. By letting our pupils live in a 
make-believe world, we are leaving 
them utterly unprepared to cope with 
the stiff college and business worlds 
outside, where those incapable or un- 
prepared do fail. The hard world of 
reality makes no effort to sugar-coat 
the bitter pills and smooth the thorny 
path. 

Such an unnatural institution as our 
modern high school would not exist, 
of course, were it not tolerated by par- 
ents. To the eternal wonder of teachers, 
parents who will make every effort to 
consult the best dentist for Bill’s tooth- 
ache will entrust him to a superin- 
tendent whose theories of education 
they don’t know, over a period of the 
12 most important years of his life. 
This is a pity. 

Parents own the schools. In every 
sense they are trustees of the schools. 
They have the responsibility of holding 
their superintendents to account if the 
school fails to give Bill and Mary their 
proper educational tools and good 
habits in using them. 

No public office is so quickly sensi- 
tive to public opinion. I know one 
superintendent who reinstated home- 
work throughout his system after a 
committee of mothers went to his office 


and demanded that their children be 
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given more work. Another cut down 
on the number of athletic and club 
activities after parents complained that 
their children ran helter-skelter from 
this activity to that. Parental sacrifices, 
they insisted, entitled the children to 
more than a good time. 

It is only a matter of time until 
aroused public opinion will force the 
schools to retreat to orderly learning. 


There can be a sensible compromise 
between the old-fashioned strict teach- 
ing disciplines and the modern idea 
of self-indulgence. The public school 
is spending taxpayers’ money, your 
money, for incompetent work. There 
are many institutions for developing 
children’s social personality and for 
entertaining. There is only one for 
learning. 


Einstein on the Spit 


You won’t be burned alive nowadays if you say there is no God. Any fool 


can say it. In fact, only a fool would say it. 
From Right With the World (NCWC) by james M. Gillis, C.S.P. (12 Oct. ’40). 


What Time Is Mass? 


Mass is now being offered somewhere in your name and that of the entire 


Catholic Church. 
When tt is 
(E.S.T.) 


6 ALM. 


Mass is now beginning in: 


8 A.M. 
IO A.M. 


Alaska, Tahiti. 


Eastern America, Cuba, Chile, Central U. S., Canada, Mexico. 
Rocky Mountain regions, Arizona, Far-Western U. S. and Canada. 


12 Noon Hawaiian Islands, Gilbert Islands. 


2 P.M. 


mM. Siam, Malaya, Burma, India. 


3 
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Samoa, South Sea Islands, Fiji Islands, New Zealand. 
.M. Australia, Japan, Philippines, China. 


.M. Siberia, Islands of the Indian Ocean. 

Iran (Persia), Arabia, Palestine, Russia, South Africa. 
M. Italy, Poland, Germany, France, Ireland, Holland. 
M. Iceland, Canary Islands, Gold Coast, Azores. 

M. Brazil, Newfoundland, Uruguay, Argentina. 

The Christian Family and Our Missions (Oct. ’40). 
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Can America Stay Out? 


By JOHN A. O'BRIEN 
Condensed from Our Sunday Visitor* 


We have not forgotten how we 
were dragged into the First World 
War. We have not forgotten the be- 
guiling slogan, “Vote for Wilson—He 
Kept Us Out of War!” We have not 
forgotten that, inaugurated in March, 
he had us into war in April. We have 
not forgotten the glib shibboleths of 
the interventionists: “Fight to Make the 
World Safe for Democracy. This is the 
War to End Wars.” 

We remember the whole episode as 
a ghastly nightmare. We remember 
the billions we poured out like drunken 
sailors in that mad parade of 1917, 
thus setting the stage for the worst 
depression in our history. We remem- 
ber the millions of boys we tore from 


the bosoms of their homes to plunge 
into the flames of European feuds and 


We remember 
the broken bodies of soldiers filling our 
hospitals. We can’t forget the nameless 
graves in Europe where thousands of 
our American youth sleep their restless 


never-ending hatreds. 


sleep and wonder if again we are to 
betray the cause for which they died 
and send their sons and younger broth- 
ers to the same futile graves. 

As faith without good works is dead, 
so prayer without appropriate action is 
unavailing. It must be implemented by 
effective action which testifies to the 


Washington says yes 


sincerity of our supplications. To keep 
America out of war and war out of 
America, we must cease to meddle in 
European affairs as we expect Europe 
to stay out of the Americas. 

To make effective our prayers for the 
preservation of American peace, let us 
turn back to our traditional foreign 
policy of friendly relations with all 
nations but of involvement with none. 

In a day when international rela- 
tions are sulphurous with hatred, it is 
well to listen to the Father of our 
Country as he counsels us in his un- 
dying Farewell Address, “The nation 
which indulges toward another an 
habitual hatred, or an habitual fond- 
ness, is in some degree a slave. It is 
a slave to its animosity or to its affec- 
tion, either of which is sufficient to 
lead it astray from its duty and its 
interest.” 

If it be true that America has few 
friends left among the great nations 
of the world, is it not traceable to the 
fact that we have departed from the 
wise advice of Washington, who said, 
“So likewise, a passionate attachment 
of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils; sympathy for the favor- 
ite nation, facilitating the illusion of 
an imaginary common interest, in cases 
where no real common interest exists, 


*Huntington, Ind. Sept. 22, 1940. 
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and infusing into one the enmities of 
the other, betrays the former into a 
participation in the quarrels and wars 
of the latter, without adequate induce- 
ment or justifications.” 

Against the interventionists who 
would pull us into the conflagration 
now raging in Europe, Washington 
uttered the stern warning, “Against 
the insidious wiles of foreign influence, 
I conjure you to believe me, fellow 
citizens, the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake, since 
history and experience prove that for- 
eign influence is one of the most bane- 
ful foes of republican government.” 

The statesman who along with 
Washington shaped so wisely the for- 
eign policy for the American republic 
was Thomas Jefferson. Having served 
as American minister to France, he 
spoke out of a personal knowledge of 
the European mind, when in 1810 he 
wrote that “the American who thinks 
Europe can be reformed by force of 
arms is a maniac.” The principle which 
was to guide our foreign policy until 
the tragic Wilsonian departure he thus 
formulated: “Commerce with all na- 
tions, alliance with none, should be the 
American note. We have a _ perfect 
horror of everything like connecting 
ourselves with the politics of Europe. 
Peace and friendship with all mankind 
is our wisest policy. Our first and fun- 
damental maxim should be never to 
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entangle ourselves in the broils of 
Europe; our second, never to suffer 
Europe to intermeddle with affairs on 
this side of the Atlantic.” 

This wise principle of friendliness 
towards all nations and alliances with 
none does not mean that America may 
not take her rightful place in the family 
of nations and assist in the outlawry 
of war through a world court and the 
establishment of effective sanctions. 
That is an inescapable obligation of 
living in a closely interrelated world. 
We should take our place in the co- 
operative effort to establish legal ma- 
chinery to replace the present condition 
of international anarchy. Such is the 
clear teaching of our pontiffs. But it 
does mean that America is not called 
upon to act singly as a court and jury 
and undertake the task of policing 
Europe or of seeking “to reform 
Europe by force of arms.” 

“War settles nothing,” declares Pope 
Pius XII. After the outbreak of the 
war he strove, and he has never ceased 
to strive, to limit the area of conflict. 
He proclaims in his first encyclical, 
Summi Pontificatus: “To hope for a 
decisive change exclusively from the 
shock of war and its final issue is idle, 
as experience shows. Safety does not 
come to peoples from external means, 
from the sword, which can impose con- 
ditions of peace but does not create 
peace.” 
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Swing Bands of the Air 


By ALPHONSE HOTZE, S.V.D. 


Condensed from Fu Jen* 


| have an orchestrated flock of 
pigeons. Feathered musicians, they 
are! When they soar aloft in pigeon 
fashion with flutes and fifes and midget 
pipe organs tied to their tails, they 
rend the air with the demi-semi-quavers 
of fowl harmonics. The Fu Jen Pigeon 
Band sounds like a gang of orphans 
with roc whistles on the Fourth of 
July. My Chinese tutor, who gave me 
this band, owned in the good old days 
some 200 virtuosos of the air. Pigeon 
bands are relatively ordinary in Peking. 

When the yellow roof tiles of the 
Forbidden City blaze under the first 
rays of the morning sun, Peking’s 
pigeon fanciers are already at the lofts 
releasing their fluted pigeons into the 
azure sky for the morning serenade. 
Peking’s lovers of the “Winged Maid- 
ens” have developed a type that is as 
native to Peking as is the wallaby to 
Australia. Without these celestial trou- 
badours every day, Peking would be 
as dead as the morning after the night 
before. Fluted pigeons are the life of 
the pigeon fanciers, the music makers 
for the natives, and the 8th wonder 
of the world to the globe-trotters. 

The pigeon devotees have for their 
patron, Noe, who first in documented 
annals “sent forth a dove” to see if 
the waters of the deluge had abated. 


Not angels but pigeons 


The earliest historical reference to flute- 
bearing pigeons is in the Sonnets of 
Peking by a Ching-dynasty scribe, Fan 
Pin. In a line as succinct as a medical 
prescription, he writes: “Peking folks 
go for raising pigeons. Wee wooden 
whistles are tied to their tails and when 
set off make a lovely musical tune.” 
Fan Pin lived about 1700 A. p.; the 
Ching dynasty began in 1662 A. bD. 
Thus it seems evident that the pigeon 
flute is a fairly recent invention, con- 
temporary to queue wearing. Besides, 
in checking the oldest flutes, none an- 
tedates the Ching dynasty. 

Grizzled old pigeon dealers munch 
many a crumb of idle theorizing apro- 
pos of the origin of the pigeon flute. 
Most reasonable is the one that holds it 
to be the development of the whistling 
arrow. Like the hero horseman of to- 
day’s serial, Hi Ho Silver, the Chinese 
of the dim historical ages were also 
warned of approaching danger by 
fuglemen who shot off singing arrows 
for sirens. During the leisure periods 
of peace, the warriors amused them- 
selves by fastening delicate silver bells 
on the tails of their pigeons. 

An inventive bannerman of the 
Ching dynasty, restless in idle court 
life, conceived the idea of attaching 
flutes to the tails of pigeons. As an 
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experiment he used the metal ones of 
his singing arrows. These were too 
heavy, for either the freighted pigeon 
could not take off, or it soon burned 
itself out and plunged into a disastrous 
tailspin. Next he tried bamboo flutes, 
and the result was the origin of the 
flute-bearing pigeons. The light reeds 
were easily carried; they throbbed with 
every wing beat; they drowned out the 
tintinnabulation of the silver-belled 
pigeons. 

One modification followed another. 
Soon the flutes were pitched at different 
tones. With the industrial revolution 
of the West, flute designers became 
streamline conscious and curved their 
flutes to avoid wind resistance. Some- 
one went in for bass effects and 
fashioned a flute out of a small squat 
gourd. Then a reed was built into a 
gourd for fuller resonance. Series of 
reeds were added for chord effect and 
soon pigeons were toting miniature 
pipe organs. Flutes were made in pairs, 
the smaller for the female birds and 
the larger for the males. They are still 
nade and called male and female flutes. 

The Ching dynasty was the Golden 
Age of flute makers. In that era lived 
six men whose skill has never been 
equaled. Among them, Hwei ranks 
topmost. What Stradivarius is to a 
violin, Hwei is to a pigeon flute. He 
was a Manchu bannerman and his spe- 
clalties were the double-container and 
the small-gourd flutes. Yung, next in 
rank, invented the large-gourd and the 
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moon-clustered-with-stars flutes. Ming 
and Hsing are the oldest makers and 
possibly the inventors of the flutes. 
Ming’s flutes are renowned for their 
extreme lightness. Hung specialized in 
the eleven-eyes and the thirteen-eyes 
models. Last of the masters was Chung 
who patented the three-row and the 
five-together types. 

The old masters took their secrets to 
their graves and the art of making 
their flutes perished with them. They 
had guarded their methods and rivaled 
each other in their profession. They 
never thought of selling their flutes. 
Only during modern times have the 
flutes been commercialized. The one 
great aim and ambition of the modern 
artisans is to make a flute that will 
compare with those of Hwei or Yung. 

Flying fluted pigeons is as fascinat- 
ing and enraging as a poker game. 
Every side street has its veteran pigeon 
fanciers who not only send up their 
brood for melody hour but also to 
engage in the delightful warfare of 
filching their neighbor’s flock. These 
feuds are by custom legitimate. Losers 
are weepers and the captors are free 
to retain or dispose of the abducted 
fowl. Sometimes it happens that a 
fancier loses his entire feathered chorus, 
though more often he might lose an 
individual bird. If he prizes his min- 
strelers, he will ransom them at the 
captor’s terms. This calls for the high- 
est type of shyster tactics. An open 
accusation of stealth or abduction is 
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bad manners. The owner rather says 
that the pigeons have gone astray, lost 
their sense of direction, and sighted the 
wrong hangars. The captor, equally 
polite, is surprised to discover his neigh- 
bor’s birds in his flock, asserts in most 
poetic language that he would never 
have thought of luring them to his 
lofts, oozes with sympathy and, after 
some bartering, accepts a remuneration 
for having given temporary lodging to 
the wandering birds. 

There are as many ways to decimate 
a neighbor’s flock as a pigeon fancier 
is ingenious. The usual method is to 
send up a well-trained squadron to 
confuse the neighbor’s inexperienced 
flock. The untrained birds are invari- 
ably lured into the ranks of the veteran 
group. At this instant both owners 
flag down their birds; usually the 
trained group brings home the bacon. 
Such aerial warfare is a source of great 
revenue to the owner of veteran flocks. 

A point of keen competition and 
rivalry among the pigeon fanciers is 
the altitude to which a flock will fly, 
the compactness and almost military 
precision of its formation, and its en- 
durance. A flock usually consists of 
20 birds, each carrying flutes of dif- 
ferent tones and sizes. Often they will 
soar to such heights that their flutes 
cannot be heard by people below, al- 
though the sound is audible for many 
yards. A good flock must fly in close 
formation. Acrobats or order-deviates 
are quickly culled out. During cool 


November 


weather a good flock has a cruising 
strength which will keep it aloft as 
long as two hours. 

The Peking variety of pigeons car- 
ries names heavier than their fifes and 
whistles. Common are Jade Wing, 
Snow Flower, Flowery Throat, Purple 
Sauce and Taoist’s Cap; rare are White 
Crane, Dancing Wheel of the Clouds, 
Grey Seven Stars and Green Feather 
Stork. 

The Fu Jen Troubadours are a bou- 
quet of Snow Flowers, Happy Magpie 
Flowers and a Flowery Throat. A 
flashy ensemble! 

Lead-off man is Piccolo Pete. He 
carries a delicate whistle that sounds 
best at high C. Virtuoso Pete has to 
do full-throttle speed to make his flute 
whistle. Pete’s mate is D.D., who tows 
a vox humana. One of these days she'll 
surprise us with ] Love to Whistle. 
Benny has a penchant for swing. Some- 
times he tries to add a few lacy pas- 
sages in the chorus by rushing up to 
Piccolo Pete and then dropping back 
to his position. That sudden spurt 
steps up the tone of his wood wind to 
a polished glissando. Tommy pulls a 
long bamboo whistle that might be a 
trombone. He enjoys circling around 
our garden with such sudden changes 
in pace that his flute takes on the char- 
acteristics of Bob Burns’ bazooka. 
Hardest worker is Tony, who totes a 
large Shantung gourd for bass effects. 
Tony cruises on the inside circle during 
concert hour. He looks like a clipper 
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ship and sounds like a foghorn. 

Day after day, as regular as radio 
programs, pigeon fanciers of every dis- 
trict of Peking send up their flocks. 


Each flock has its own cruising area 
and its own style of music, symphony 
as pleasing to Chinese ears as Beethoven 
or Eddy Duchin is to Chicagoans. 


Balance Sheet 


ASSETS 


Despite all opposition and indiffer- 
ence, the use of the missal is spreading 
among our people. 

More lay people also join priests and 
religious of the Church in saying the 
breviary. 

The novena habit has trained thou- 
sands, perhaps millions, of people in 
congregational singing and is prepar- 
ing them for more universal participa- 
tion in solemn Mass. 

The Catholic Worker and many 
other Catholic papers have become 
fearless advocates of the introduction 
of Christian principles in the labor 
question. 

The Legion of Decency has had 
some remarkable success, though it 
would be much greater with absolute 
boycott of dirty films instead of the 
largely futile class-B and C ratings. 

Mission work still goes on in war- 
torn China, Japan and other countries. 

The Catholics and Protestants of 
Germany under common persecution 
have come much closer together. 

Catholic magazines are constantly 
improving in appearance and contents. 

The prejudice against the colored is 
slowly breaking down under the united 
attacks of the hierarchy and the laity. 

Priests are becoming more social 
minded, both in their study courses 
and in their practical parish work. 


LIABILITIES 


The song hits of the nation are 
nearly all low, not to say silly and some 
vile. 

Many Catholic (?) politicians are 
steeped in corruption, some even who 
bear the distinction of being Knights 
of St. Gregory. 

Catholic church choirs and similar 
organizations arrange for doubtful 
dancing parties, at the end of which 
they sometimes carouse in roadhouses. 

There is a steady increase in the 
number of mixed marriages and civil 
divorces among Catholics. 

Many Catholics show an appalling 
ignorance in matters of religion despite 
the information departments in our 
magazines and despite a large number 
of excellent pamphlets and catechetical 
sermons. 

When the new conscription law was 
drawn up, not one of the drafters even 
thought of exempting priests, seminari- 
ans and religious. 

Advertising pernicious doctrines over 
the air and through the press goes on 
despite the efforts of bishops, students 
and other interested persons. 

Most of our political leaders are more 
interested in gold than in God. 

Our public-school pupils are still fed 
on communistic, Darwinistic and ma- 
terialistic drivel. 

Sunday is still widely desecrated. 


From the Christian Family and Our Missions (Oct. ’40). 
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Making Democracy Work 


Surprise for social workers 


Condensed from the New York Herald Tribune* 


Application of the theory that 
only the combined efforts of all its ele- 
ments can solve a community’s prob- 
lems has achieved sensational though 
until now unpublicized results in less 
than a year in the crowded “back-of- 
the-yards” area of Chicago’s meat- 
packing district, “the jungle” of Upton 
Sinclair’s exposé. 

A similar project already has been 
set up in Kansas City, Mo. Another 
is on the way at South St. Paul, Minn. 
Now plans are being laid for extended 
application of this unusual and promis- 
ing formula to make democracy work 
in the nation’s densely populated indus- 
trial communities. Only recently a 
bishop of the Catholic Church, a Phila- 
delphia judge, an official of the state 
department, a wealthy coal operator, 
a still wealthier merchant, and the 
daughter of John L. Lewis were called 
to a meeting in New York City to 
consider expansion of the make-democ- 
racy-work program. 

The meeting was the first get-to- 
gether of the full board of directors 
of the Industrial Areas Foundation, 
Inc., sponsor of the program for indus- 
trial communities. It was called by the 
prime mover of the organization, 
Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, senior auxiliary 
bishop of the Catholic Church in Chi- 


cago, “to study and analyze the char- 
acter and problems of industrial areas 
throughout the country.” 

The success of the Chicago project 
has amazed sociologists, criminologists 
and other experts who have looked into 
it. The names of the foundation’s di- 
rectors suggest that its program im- 
pressed busy folk as one with real 
potentialities. The original incorpora- 
tors last winter were Bishop Sheil, 
Judge Theodore Rosen, of Philadelphia, 
and G. Howland Shaw, director of 
personnel of the state department and 
vice-president of the Catholic Charities. 
Recently added to this list were Mar- 
shall Field, Chicago-born merchant and 
philanthropist; Miss Kathryn Lewis, 
daughter of the president of the C. I. 
O., and Stuyvesant Peabody, of Chi- 
cago, one of the nation’s biggest coal 
operators. Other directors may be 
added as the movement grows. Saul 
D. Alinsky, an extremely energetic 
young man with a varied background 
as an expert in juvenile delinquency, 
criminology and area projects, is execu- 
tive director. 

In selecting the “back-of-the-yards” 
community as the site of their first 
experiment, Bishop Sheil and Mr. Alin- 
sky chose a compact neighborhood of 
65,000 people, 90% of whom are Cath- 


*230 W. 41st St., New York City. Aug. 18, 1940. 
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olics and almost all of whom are de- 
pendent economically in one way or 
another on the stockyards. The vast 
majority of those who work in the 
stockyards are bound together also 
by membership in the C. I. O.’s pack- 
ing industry union, the Packinghouse 
Workers’ Organizing Committee. 

Despite the overwhelmingly Catholic 
character of “Packingtown,” as some 
of its residents call it, the community 
has until recently been split along racial 
and national lines. In the area are 
Lithuanians, Slovaks, Germans, Ukrain- 
ians, Irish and Mexicans, with Poles 
the dominant national group. The dis- 
trict has its own business and shopping 
centers whose fortunes are tied up in- 
extricably with those of the packing- 
house workers. 

About a year ago, Mr. Alinsky, with 
the encouragement of Bishop Sheil and 
the C. I. O., organized the Back-of-the- 
Yards Neighborhood Council. The 
council, united for the first time all 
of the various groups, religious, eco- 
nomic and national, into an organiza- 
tion which emphasized that all in the 
community had a vital, common inter- 
est in its economic welfare and in its 
success in solving the very serious prob- 
lems of housing, relief, juvenile delin- 
quency, unemployment and health. 

Bishop Sheil became honorary chair- 
man of the council. Van A. Bitner, 
C. I. O. regional director and chairman 
of the P. W. O. C., became an officer. 
Priests of the Catholic churches and 
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ministers of various denominations par- 
ticipated actively. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor was represented. Lead- 
ing businessmen of the area, even the 
police captain of the district, were on 
the board of directors of the council. 
For executive secretary, the council en- 
listed Joseph Meegan, representative of 
the Chicago Park District in the area, 
who makes a hobby of rehabilitating 
youngsters. This spring the Chamber 
of Commerce joined the council which 
then became the unanimous representa- 
tive of the community. 

One of the first achievements was 
to obtain an infant welfare station; the 
district has one of the highest mortality 
records in the country. The council 
obtained land and is now constructing 
on it a huge all-community recreational 
center. Within five months after it 
was set up, the council was recognized 
by the Chicago Community Fund and 
now receives from it a substantial allo- 
cation to further its work, 

A special subcommittee, which in- 
cluded representatives of interested 
organizations, was named to investigate 
each case of juvenile delinquency in 
the neighborhood. When unemploy- 
ment of a parent is found to be a con- 
tributing factor to a boy’s delinquency, 
a job is obtained for the parent. 

Dirty empty spaces, alleys and vacant 
lots are being transformed into small 
parks with grass, trees and flowers 
where workers and their children can 
relax. A survey of the community is 
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being made to determine its further 
specific needs. Already negotiations are 
under way for a housing project. 

The council made arrangements with 
the publishers of the local weekly 
neighborhood newspaper whereby a 
special board of governors appointed 
by the council took over full jurisdic- 
tion of its editorial content. The paper’s 
circulation has climbed to more than 
20,000 and the weekly has become an 
important educational factor in for- 
warding the program of the council. 

One of the most interesting experi- 
ments was the distribution of $50 each 
to a dozen various block gangs of 
youths. The gangs generally went un- 
der some such name as the Panthers 
Athletic Club and had headquarters in 
poolrooms or saloons. The first reac- 
tion of some of the boys was, “Fifty 
bucks! We can have a swell beer party 
on that!” The second, however, was 
to hang onto the money and see what 
some of the other clubs were going 
to do. 

Inevitably, it occurred to some of 
the boys that if they pooled their re- 
sources they could make their money 
much more effective. They finally or- 
ganized an inter-club committee and 
began competing on worth-while proj- 
ects like arranging picnics for their kid 
brothers at the Lake Michigan sand 
dunes on hot summer days. The boys 
probably have not realized it yet, but 
the responsibility of spending $50 has 
done more to break up the poolroom 
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and block gangs and direct youthful 
energy in useful directions than a 


thousand police or truant officers could 


have done. 
Here is another sample of how the 


council works. The Catholic Youth 
Organization (which, incidentally, was 
founded by Bishop Sheil) of the St. 
Rose of Lima Church started a sum- 
mer school for neighborhood young- 
sters. Seventy-five volunteer teachers 
gave instruction in needlework, manual 
training, art, dramatics and all kinds 
of games and sports. 

The council decided it would be ex- 
cellent for the children if they could 
get at least one good hot meal a day 
during the summer months, as they 
do during the winter at the schools. 
So they went to the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation. The cor- 
poration was to furnish surplus bacon, 
eggs, corn meal, wheat flour, ham, salt 
pork and so on. The council contracted 
to see that the food got to 1,200 or 
1,500 youngsters every day this sum- 
mer. That is quite a big job, and Mr. 
Meegan thinks it is undoubtedly help- 
ing to reduce juvenile delinquency. 

“There’s no use giving the kids bats 
and balls,” he said, “if they don’t get 
bread and butter. The economic factor 
is a basic and fundamental cause of 
crime. Not to work from that angle 
is shortsighted. We sincerely believe 
that in providing food for these young: 
sters, we are taking the first step to 
ward building the decent, human life 
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which is the real American way.” 

One finds lots of surprises in “Pack- 
ingtown” now that the council is oper- 
ating there—most of them pleasant sur- 
prises. It is quite a shock, for example, 
to see the neighborhood weekly, the 
Back-of-the-Yards Journal, \eading off 
with a story about a membership drive 
by the chamber of commerce and then 
discovering in the body of the piece 
quotations from the local leader of the 
C. I. O.’s packers’ union and several 
Catholic priests urging businessmen to 


y 


join the chamber! And it works both 
ways. The chamber of commerce sup- 
ports the union, too, on occasion. 

When that kind of spirit can be 
developed in less than a year in a com- 
munity which only last summer was 
seething with bitterness and violence 
over a threatened strike at the stock- 
yards, one understands why this pro- 
gram has an appeal for other industrial 
communities. It is a safe bet that you 
will be hearing more about Industrial 
Areas Foundation, Inc. 


I am the Poor Box 


I am the poor box. I stand alone in the back of your church ready 


to greet you when you coldly pass me by. You look upon me as just 


a wooden box but I have a heart: it is the heart of throbbing humanity. 


I am the sentinel standing guard until the end of time. I am hungry, 


always, forever hungry, while man treads the earth. You do not know, 


will never know, what I accomplish for “one of these.” I cover theft. 


I am the antidote for pride. I am humble and teach my followers all 


is vanity “but to serve God and Him alone.” I am greater than faith 


or hope. The boaster’s tongue is mute in my presence; the braggart’s 


lips are dumb. 


I am the most powerful and the easiest prayer in the world: “Amen 


I say to you, as long as you did it to one of these My least brethren, 


you did it to Me.” I reach out into eternity to plead your cause in life 


anc death. I keep men from despair. I bring a smile to the worried 


face; joy to the sad heart. Greed and avarice, graft and jealousy cannot 


exist where I am. Without you I am helpless. 


From the Vincentian Supplement (July °40). 
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Bird and Sand Wasp 


Condensed from a League-for-God \eaflet* 


lt may Seem incredible but it is a 
fact that a wild bird caught recently 
in England and freed again after being 
“ringed,” was discovered 24 hours 
later in Newfoundland! 

Some birds travel many thousands 
of miles, flying day and night, and, 
with the aid of the wind, they make 
from 80 to 150 miles an hour. That 
is why nature has provided them with 
powerful breast muscles supported by 
a keel. 

It is a remarkable fact that the keels 
of birds that fly long distances are like 
that of a racing yacht, while those that 
do not fly, like the ostrich and the 
emu, have no keels at all. 

When the time for migration comes, 
the urge, or desire to go, is so strong, 
even in young birds reared by hand, 
that they will dash themselves fran- 


tically against their cage in their efforts 


to escape. 

In the autumn large flocks of birds 
of all kinds may be seen waiting for 
a wind to assist them in their flight 
abroad. If you have ever seen such a 
flock in the air you may have wondered 
why birds migrate. How do they know 
in which direction to travel? How do 
they find their way over such vast tracts 
of land and sea? 

It is no explanation of migration to 


Instinctive operation 


say they go in search of food. For, if 
this is so, why do some go while others 
stay? Undoubtedly the quest for food 
is the reason for migration in some 
cases, but it is not so in all, It is not 
lack of food that brings the swallows 
to England from Africa, for instance, 
for while some species come to England 
annually others remain in Africa all the 
year round. And even if the search 
for food were the cause of migration, 
it would not explain how birds know 
where food is to be found. 

Nor can we explain birds’ knowledge 
of the direction they must travel merely 
by saying they have a sense of direc- 
tion. Of course they have, for even 
when flying across lands, birds often 
travel by night and at a great height, 
so there can be no question of finding 
their way by landmarks. And to say 
they return the way they came is ridicu- 
lous, for what tracks are there in the 
air to guide them? 

Moreover, many of the birds that 
visit England in the summer months 
nest there, and in many cases (the 
cuckoo, for instance) the parents leave 
first, and the young ones follow later. 

The migration of birds, therefore, 
cannot be explained by the search for 
food, force of habit, memory, or knowl- 
edge gained from their parents. 


*As reprinted in the Catholic Mind, 53 Park Pl., New York City. Sept. 8, 1940. 
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Whence comes this urge to go at 
certain seasons, and how can we ac- 
count for the birds’ undoubted sense 
of direction? 

We car explain it only by admitting 
the existence of what is called instinct, 
that mysterious force which leads them 
to act in a certain way at a certain 
time: to obey the fixed laws laid down 
for them by almighty God for their 
well-being and the preservation of the 
species. 

But birds are not alone in showing 
us wonderful instances of instinct. An- 
other most interesting example is that 
of the sand wasp which prepares a 
worm as food for its young without 
ever having learned how to do so. 

The sand wasp does not kill the 
worm but deprives it of movement by 
cutting and paralyzing its motor-nerve 
centers. When the worm is completely 
helpless the sand wasp lays its eggs 
beside it and covers worm and eggs 
with a layer of earth. 

This paralyzing of the worm’s motor- 
nerve centers can only be described as 
a skillful surgical operation, and nature 
has provided the sand wasp with the 
necessary surgical instruments! But 
this is not all, for the sand wasp, which 
shows such truly remarkable surgical 
skill, exercises that skill, entirely with- 
out training, from the very first mo- 
ment of its existence! 

How do we know this? We know 
it because the sand wasp lives for only 
one season; before its young come out 
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of the earth with which it covered 
them, it is dead. It is impossible, 
therefore, for the young sand wasp to 
learn its skill from its parents, and it 
is equally impossible for it to pass on 
that skill to its own offspring; yet all 
sand wasps act in exactly the same 
manner! 

How does the sand wasp obtain its 
skill? It cannot be by chance, for it 
is not possible to obtain by chance the 
surgical skill shown. Moreover, a 
worm may be attacked at numberless 
points and the chance of striking the 
motor-nerve centers only, in each case 
and at the first attempt, is too remote 
to be seriously considered. 

Nor does the insect gain its skill by 
reasoning, for it is certain that the sand 
wasp does not reason. When it meets 
with any novel difficulty it acts like a 
creature without reason and is unable 
to overcome it. Moreover, reason alone 
cannot give skill. Our common sense 
tells us that the trained skill of the 
surgeon, for instance, cannot be attained 
without training and practice. Yet the 
fact remains that the sand wasp does 
show a most remarkable surgical skill, 
without training and without practice 
—and all sand wasps are equally ex- 
pert! 

Instinct is given by God. There can 
be no doubt, therefore, that the sand 
wasp in following its instinct acts 
according to fixed laws made for it 
by the Creator who gives, even to in- 
sects, an instinctive knowledge by 
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which they may make provision for 
their young. And, in order that there 
shall be no mistake, God has ordained 
that the sand wasp shall act in just this 
way and in no other. 

It is He who planned the work; 
it is He who moves the insect to per- 
form it, and it is He who has ordained 
that birds shall migrate at certain sea- 
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sons and who has given them the in- 
stinct and the power. 

To those who use their reason, the 
marvelous order shown by the lower 
creatures is no baffling mystery but an 
irresistible proof for the existence of 
God. It is a cause for lifting up our 
hearts to Him in wonder and praise 
of His wisdom, goodness and power. 


Advice for Young People 


Be a rudder; then you can steer things your way. 


Success comes a lot quicker pushed by work than pulled by hope. 


A good conscience can bear very much, and is very joyful in the 


midst of adversity. 


Be sure you're right, then go ahead; don’t turn round to see if the 


neighbors are looking. 


The fellow with a clear conscience and a light heart has no need 


of shoulder braces. 


“Say it with flowers,” but don’t throw the bouquet at yourself. 


Success is attained not by lying awake at night, but by keeping 


awake in the daytime. 


The only objection we have to folks who borrow trouble is that 
they insist on returning it, with interest. 


A temper is a fine thing to have. It denotes strength of character; 
but is too valuable an asset to lose. Keep it. 


That man is always sure of an attentive hearing who has learned 
to stop talking when he has said enough. 


Put in 60% of your time tending to your own business and 40% 
letting other people’s business alone, and you'll get into very little 


trouble. 


From Our Sunday Visitor (29 Sept. ’40). 
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The Jesuits in Retrospect 


Ups and downs 


The year 1940 marks the 4th cen- 
tennial of the existence of the Society 
of Jesus, the members of which are 
more commonly known as Jesuits. In 
the 400 years since its founding, the 
Society has known prosperity and ad- 
versity; it has run the gamut from 
founding through growth to near ex- 
tinction; it has been hated, maligned, 
calumniated, sometimes praised, not 
always understood; its aims have often 
been misinterpreted, its work not al- 
ways appreciated. 

Its friends are numerous, but its 
enemies are more numerous still. Prov- 
idence, however, ordained that the So- 
ciety exist and labor “for the greater 
honor and glory of God,” and so when 
in the 18th century Portugal, France, 
Spain and others suppressed the So- 
ciety, it found refuge within the bor- 
ders of its future enemies: Russia and, 
for a time, Prussia. Men have tried in 
many ways, fair and foul, to banish the 
Society from their midst. They have 
tried and failed, and fail they always 
will. For the Society is not the work 
of men, or of any one man; but, in the 
words of Pope Paul III, “Digitus Dei 
est hic” (the finger of God is here). 

On Sept. 27, 1540, Pope Paul III 
afixed his signature to the bull, Regi- 
mini militantis ecclesiae, and by so 
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Condensed from the Cantian* 


doing gave his approval to the forma- 
tion of the Society of Jesus. As envis- 
aged by St. Ignatius Loyola, its founder, 
the Society was to confine itself to the 
conversion of pagans, especially the 
Mohammedans in the Holy Land. At 
the suggestion of the pope, Ignatius 
and his followers turned also to Eu- 
rope, seething with the Protestant Ref- 
ormation and in need of leaders to 
show it the way out of chaos. 

However, the Society of Jesus was 
not founded with the avowed purpose 
of opposing Protestantism. On the con- 
trary, at the very beginning, the So- 
ciety’s greatest successes were realized 
in the mission fields: in India, where 
St. Francis Xavier’s prodigious labors 
bore excellent fruit; in China, Japan; 
and in the New World, in Canada 
and Central and South America. Early 
Jesuits were sent to Protestant countries 
only at the special request of the pope. 
The work they did there is well 
known to all who have any acquaint- 
ance with the history of the Counter 
Reformation. It was due largely to the 
Jesuit missionaries of the 16th century, 
particularly Peter Faber and Peter Can- 
isius, that southern and western Ger- 
many and Austria were saved for the 
Church, and the Catholic faith pre- 
served in France. 


*3689 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. September, 1940. 
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From its inception to the middle of 
the 18th century, the Society grew and 
developed. Italy, France, Portugal, 
Spain, England and other European 
countries saw the establishment of Jes- 
uit schools, churches, and other institu- 
tions. Members of the Society were 
sought after as preachers, confessors, 
teachers. Especially marked was their 
success in the field of education. Jesuit 
schools, colleges and universities were 
numbered among the foremost of Eu- 
rope, and many have remained in the 
forefront to this very day. 

In 1750 began the series of unfortu- 
nate incidents which were to lead to 
the suppression of the Society. Portu- 
guese ministers of state, jealous of the 
Society’s successful labors in the mis- 
sion fields of the Portuguese colonies 
in the New World, succeeded in ban- 
ishing the Society from Portugal and 
its dependencies in 1759 on trumped-up 
charges which were never proved. In 
France, weak King Louis XV tried, 
sincerely, it seems, but ineffectually, to 
prevent the suppression. The Society 
was banished from France in 1764. 
Spain, in 1767, without trial and often 
without any accusation told the Jesuits 
to leave and never to return, the pen- 
alty for disobedience being death. The 
situation grew steadily worse until the 
pope, Clement XIV, was prevailed 
upon to suppress the Society, which he 
unwillingly did on Aug. 16, 1773. 

However, the bull of suppression was 
not promulgated urbi et orbi. The exe- 
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cution thereof was left to the local bish- 
ops and ordinaries, who treated the 
Jesuits in a variety of ways. In Ger- 
many and Austria, the Jesuits were 
retained as teachers but with secular 
clergy as superiors. In Prussia, until 
1780, and in Russia, where the empress 
wished to retain the Jesuits as teachers, 
the bull of suppression was not allowed 
to be promulgated without imperial ap- 
proval. Since this was not forthcoming, 
the Society continued to exist as before; 
and when, in 1814, Pope Pius VII, by 
the bull, Sollicitudo omnium ecclesiar- 
um, restored the Society of Jesus, the 
Russian community was intact and 
from its members were recruited some 
of the first generals to head the restored 
Society. From 1814 to the present, the 
Society of Jesus has continued to grow 
until it holds the distinction of being 
the most prominent—numbering some 
26,000 members—best known, and least 
understood religious Order of the Cath- 
olic Church. 

That is especially true of the U. S. 
Having established themselves in Can- 
ada, the Jesuits slowly came into the 
territory that was to be the U. S. Every- 
where they went they founded missions 
and schools and became missionaries of 
teachers; or they set out for unknown 
parts and became explorers and trail 
blazers like Father Marquette, or they 
suffered and died like Isaac Jogues and 
his companions. Despite hardships, dif- 
ficulties and even death, they pushed 
forward with apostolic zeal. 
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Today, many of the larger American 
cities have the good fortune of being 
the homes of universities such as 
Georgetown, Fordham and others. The 
less urban districts are the sites of fine 
boarding schools, such as Campion. 
Deeper still, in the West and South- 
west and elsewhere, Jesuit missionaries 
will be found laboring among the In- 
dians. American possessions to the 
north, west and south all owe some- 
thing to the Jesuit missionary, teacher, 
priest. Manifold activities of the Amer- 
ican Jesuits, such as sodalities, discus- 
sion clubs, etc., have bestowed untold 
benefits upon the American people. 

Today, as always during the 400 
years of the Society’s existence, the 
names of distinguished Jesuits are 
found in every line of endeavor. Liter- 
ature abounds with them; so does phil- 
osophy and theology. Science, too, has 
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been enriched by contributions of Jes- 
uits. There are Jesuit chemists, astron- 
omers, physicists and others; all are 
living proofs that there never can be 
any conflict between true science and 
religion. One could go on indefinitely 
enumerating the very many fields in 
which Jesuits are found; and one could 
also go on indefinitely heaping praise 
upon the Society of Jesus, only to find 
it is still not enough. 

Yes, the Jesuits have been builders. 
They have built fine churches, schools 
and missions. These, however, will 
crumble and fall and some day turn to 
dust. But something will remain which 
will forever be the glory of the Society 
of Jesus: its great number of saints and 
beati. These, eternally, will be living 
evidence that the Society of Jesus has 
done its work well “for the greater 
honor and glory of God.” 


Title 


A titular bishop is the bishop of some place that used to be a diocese. 
Each bishop, when consecrated, is appointed to rule over a certain sec- 
tion of the Church universal; that portion he rules over is called a 
diocese. A bishop who is appointed to assist another bishop is either 
an auxiliary bishop or a coadjutor bishop. He does not govern that 
particular diocese in which he works since it has its own bishop; there- 
fore he is given the title of a diocese that used to exist. In northern 
Africa and parts of the Far East, where Catholics used to be numerous 
before the Mohammedan conquest, there were many dioceses. These 
ceased to exist when there weren’t any more Catholics living there. The 


titles of those dioceses are given to titular bishops. 
The Catholic Herald Citizen (12 Oct. ’40). 








Mary's Family Purse 


By HENRIETTA B. ADDISON 


Love in a garage 


Condensed from the Catholic Woman’s World* 


Sometimes, may the Lord forgive 
me, I’ve asked Him, “How can I help 
all these people if You don’t give me 
more money?” I wonder what our 
budgets would look like if their plan- 
ning were left to God. 

Dorothy Day showed me what I 
could do without money. This was a 
surprise. I didn’t like Dorothy’s first 
book, From Union Square to Rome. 
I, too, am a convert, but I didn’t see 
that she had to take her new faith so 
hard. Even the Church recognizes our 
right to maintain ourselves on the plane 
of life to which we were born. No 
need for Dorothy Day to live in the 
slums. A friend gave me Dorothy’s 
second book, House of Hospitality, at 
Christmas. I laid it aside to read dur- 
ing Lent. Always read something you 
don’t like during Lent. 

It was “deep,” deep in the hearts of 
God’s poor. When I finished the last 
paragraph, I rooted through bureau 
drawers and clothes closets and sent 
off a big box to the Catholic Worker: 
very big, the postage was over a dollar! 

Then I sat back and began to squirm. 
This was not enough to do. What’s a 
mere box of clothes? After granting 
me a favor God does not forsake me. 
Could one box of clothes be enough to 
give Him? 


With myself thus squirming, I quite 
suddenly hit upon an idea. I could, 
but would not, turn my home into a 
“House of Hospitality”; I would, but 
could not, give money; but I could and 
would give time. This time would have 
to be given at home, for the duties of 
my state in life are confining. Even 
as God gives time to me, I could give 
Him time, and to far better effect than 
a cold check. 

So, in reality, it is Dorothy Day who 
was responsible for “St. Mary’s Family 
Purse,” and not I. 

I sought out my pastor. “Would you 
object,” I asked, “if I collected money 
and clothes and food from members 
of the parish to help others in need?” 

Of course he wouldn’t. It would be 
helping him in his work, he said. He 
offered to give me some money to start 
the purse. 

Nine of the 50 to whom I wrote 
responded with donations which 
counted up to $61. All told, 35 pa- 
rishioners have contributed either mon- 
ey or clothing or food. Well over 35 
families have been helped. A finished 
room in my detached garage, which we 
call Mary’s Room, serves as a receiving 
and dispensing station for clothes and 
food. Dorothy Day stresses the need 
for “indoctrinating” while helping. So 


*Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. October, 1940. 
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along with the necessities of the body, 
we also have, for the taking, in Mary’s 
Room, Catholic pamphlets and maga- 
zines. Sad to relate, thus far the only 
visitors who have taken notice of the 
reading matter have been children. 

“Put that down,” admonished one 
mother whose child was collecting a 
bundle of pamphlets, “that’s just some 
Catholic stuff you wouldn’t under- 
stand.” I thought maybe the mother 
would understand it; but I’ve had it 
drilled into me since my conversion to 
“shut up and act”; so except for the 
rare direct questions, I try to act. 

For a time I felt that Mary’s Room 
would never be full; for as soon as 
clothes would come in, out they went 
again. But during the summer we 
gradually acquired a stock of winter 
clothes. Both Protestants and Catholics 
have contributed. 

None of these things are shabby. We 
use our funds to have shoes repaired, 
suits, coats and dresses dry-cleaned; but 
only if the recipients cannot afford 
these services. If the recipient, while 
not being able to afford something 
new, still can pay a cleaner’s or cob- 
bler’s bill, we let him. It preserves one’s 
self respect to lay out something inde- 
pendently. If I were on the receiving 
end, I’m sure I'd like it this way. So 
far nothing we have received has been 
in that condition described as “good 
enough for the poor.” It is as though 
everyone who has contributed has asked 
himself, “Would I give this to Him? 


Or would I present it to His Mother?” 

Because at this writing Mary’s Room 
is full of winter clothing, it does not 
follow it has been so since March 19. 
It has been full and empty many times. 
St. Joseph has been a good provider 
for Mary’s Room and Mary’s Purse. 
Through the Reverend Fathers and the 
Sisters over 70 pairs of shoes have been 
given to children in the parochial 
school. This by no means implies that 
we are a parish in a poor district. 
Quite the contrary. We are a suburban 
village 16 miles from New York, lo- 
cated in the wealthiest county in New 
York state, composed of millionaires’ 
estates, homes in the $8,000 to $25,000 
class, and our “fringe.” 

The “fringe” is where we do most 
of our work; though my friend and I 
are in complete agreement that an in- 
dividual or a family does not have to 
be destitute to be needy. Our “fringe” 
is a mixture of non-Catholic Negro and 
Catholic white. 

There is a Negro woman who comes 
occasionally to do heavy housework for 
me. One Wednesday during Lent, 
while preparing her lunch, I asked if 
she had scruples about eating meat. 
“No,” she replied, “I’se a Catholic but 
I don’t go to church no more an’ I’se 
very liberal about eatin’ meat.” Here 
was a new project for us. How bring 
her back to the Sacraments? She sup- 
ported a 14-year-old daughter and a 
son aged seven. We outfitted mother 
and daughter with Easter finery. And 
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then one day while she was with me, 
a phone call came to tell her the little 
boy had “had his head split open” by 
a shovel in the hand of another child. 
Mary’s Purse opened and paid half the 
doctor’s bills. But this “project” is still 
a fallen-away. 

It was a bleak April day when Tom 
was “let off.” He'd been clerking in 
a local produce store for some five 
years; but the chains had lured the 
trade from the local independents, and 
Tom lost his job as a result. The day 
he went to the pastor, rain was pour- 
ing with a vengeance. There was no 
coal in Tom’s bin and one of his four 
was sick. We sent Tom to a local 
store and told him to “charge” a pair 
of rubbers. Incidentally, the store is 
owned by a Jew who gives us a 10% 
discount on all such charges. We also 
phoned in an order for a ton of coal. 
Since then, we’ve completely outfitted 
Tom, his wife and his brood for all 
seasons of the year. The pastor found 
some part-time work for him, and in 
the fall, if Mary’s Purse is not empty, 
we will give him another ton of coal. 
We have a strong hunch that St. 
Joseph will not let Mary’s Purse be- 
come empty; that is, not while we can 
still beg. 

Ed, a member of St. Mary’s Holy 
Name Society, knocked on the door 
of Mary’s Room one May morning. 
“There’s a man in town who has just 
landed a job as a butcher,” he said, 
“but he needs a suit of clothes.” 
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Oh, me. All we had in stock was a 
coat and vest given us by a Protestant, 
and a cutaway which came from a 
Catholic. I'd dubiously considered sav- 
ing the cutaway for some poor soul 
who needed a shroud. I could com- 
bine the Catholic cutaway trousers and 
the Protestant coat and vest for a live 
butcher; and still have half a shroud, 
the important half. Butchers wear long 
white aprons. Ed said the prospective 
butcher had shoes but nothing else; so 
we selected two of everything required 
above the ankles. 

Following a call from the rectory, 
early in July, I headed my car toward 
our “fringe” and after some difficulty 
I found Annie O’Brien. Her home, her 
children and herself were spotlessly 
clean; but Annie needed clothes for 
the children, shoes particularly, and 
legal advice concerning a father serv- 
ing time in the state prison. For once 
Mary’s Room didn’t have all that the 
children needed. We'd been cleaned 
out. But Mary’s Purse still had money 
in it, and our Jewish friend still had 
a heart. So we went shopping for the 
children’s immediate needs. When 
Annie found we had to shop, she 
would take nothing. But in Mary’s 
Room we outfitted Annie and her tots 
for the coming winter. 

While driving her to the D,. A.’s 
office she told me her story. She was 
a humiliated victim of social service 
workers and government relief. Her 
husband was a graduate of a well- 
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known non-Catholic college, Annie of 
a Catholic high school. Theirs had 
been a fashionable wedding (Catholic). 
The depression had liquidated all the 
wherewithal of their respective fami- 
lies and death had removed their par- 
ents. In ten years Annie had been dis- 
possessed 40 times. 

If Dorothy Day herself had written 
Annie’s story I’d have said it was pure 
fiction. 

When Annie’s first child was born, 
she lay on a bare bedspring on the floor 
of the shack in which they lived. When 
the third child was born, Annie had 
a bed with a mattress but her other 
two children slept on rear seats taken 
from automobiles found in a junk 
heap. Annie had burned her furniture 
to keep her children warm; then ap- 
pealed to the Salvation Army for more 
furniture. She had boarded her chil- 
dren and worked out as a cook; but 
she found the children dirty and neg- 
lected. She’d turn on the gas, she told 
me, before she’d be separated from her 
children again. But Annie wouldn’t. 
For two years she’s been attending 
novena devotions each Monday night. 
“In the thick of every mess,” she said, 
“Mary comes through and sends us the 
help we need.” 

I’ve tried to find work for Annie. 
She wants to be independent of relief, 
and wants to keep her brood with her. 
Social workers to whom I’ve applied 








have said they would do nothing unless 
Annie was willing to make some sacri- 
fices, meaning again placing her chil- 
dren in an institution. Who are we 
deliberately to tear a family asunder 
because that is the easiest way for us 
to “close a case”? Who are we to 
stiletto human hearts, scrap emotions, 
break family ties? Legislation may 
provide government relief, but no legis- 
lation has the moral right to demand 
unnatural sacrifices. Nor are we in a 
position to criticize when Annie, des- 
perate, defeated and disheartened, offers 
to give her husband “one more chance.” 
No doubt her would-be butter-and- 
egg husband will throw it away, caus- 
ing Annie more misery; but this does 
not give us license to counsel Annie 
against such generosity. Of such is the 
mercy of God. 

While public, non-sectarian agencies 
tumble and fumble through red tape 
which is drenched in human misery, 
Mary’s Purse provides food for Annie 
and her brood. While these agencies 
persist in repeated and humiliating 
“investigations,” we listen carefully to 
all Annie’s frantic plans to gain inde- 
pendence, and we try to help and sug- 
gest while we scorn the “prick their 
pride and give em a penny” principles 
of local and government “charity.” But 
we know, while we mark time with 
money for food, only Mary and Joseph 
can solve Annie’s problem. 












































Under the Tamarind Tree 


By WILLIAM R. HUSSEY, S.J. 


Condensed from Jesuit Missions* 


Rising as high as 80 feet, the tama- 
rind with its thick, feathery, dark green 
foliage is the most graceful and among 
the most magnificent of tropical trees. 
But the people of India have a preju- 
dice against it, expressed in the com- 
mon saying, “Sleep under a tamarind 
tree and you will get fever.” 

Yet it was under a beautiful tama- 
rind tree, flanked by a line of Palmyra 
palms, tall and stiff, that Devidas lived. 
Many a year, day and night, she spent 
in the shelter of this tree, and no one 
despised her for her defiance of the 
popular prejudice. In fact, very few 
people had the courage to approach 
her. The villagers ignored her. Stran- 
gers stared at her from a safe distance 
and then passed on. Devidas was a 
leper. But she had become one only 
after many years of health and happi- 
ness. 

In her youth she had been the pride 
of her parents. She was everyone’s 
friend, and the beggars, who occasion- 
ally visited the village, blessed the char- 
ity of the girl who lived in the house 
at the head of the street. 

Her love was sought and won and 
the marriage was a joyful event for 
the village. Blessed with two handsome 
children, she had settled down to the 
duties of motherhood and the manifold 


Death in life 


tasks of a housewife. With the passing 
of years, she bore the sorrow of losing 
her son and later bravely accepted the 
loneliness of widowhood. She sought 
refuge with her daughter and son-in- 
law. She did more than her share of 
work and her presence was welcomed 
until one day her son-in-law noticed 
a sore on her leg and recognized in its 
symptoms a dreaded disease, leprosy. 
He tried to induce her to go away. 
But where could she go? No one de- 
sires the company of lepers. So his 
words went unheeded. What harsh 
words failed to accomplish was done 
by physical force and Devidas was out 
in the road. She didn’t go far. 

Within sight of her daughter’s house 
was a tamarind tree. She made it her 
headquarters and there she remained, 
alone in her misery, a constant remind- 
er to all who saw her of the ingratitude 
of a daughter and son-in-law. 

The tamarind grew and in season 
had its flowers and fruit. With the 
passing of the seasons the bond be- 
tween the tree and its human com- 
panion grew firmer. When the swel- 
tering sun blazed in its fury, Devidas 
was comfortable in the shade of the 
tree. The rainy season was long and 
dreary and many a day she was 
drenched by the rain, but stoic-like, she 
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accepted her lot and when the sun 
shone she sat in the sun until her rags 
were dry. During the chilly nights of 
winter she hugged the tree more closely 
and shivered with the cold. 

Market day at a near-by center came 
twice a week and on those days she 
took her place near the row of stalls 
and begged for food. Kind people 
tossed her a copper coin and the mer- 
chants, satisfied with the success of the 
day, dropped handfuls of paddy and 
half-spoiled vegetables and fruit into 
her lap. With the coppers she bought 
a bundle of firewood and under her 
burden limped back to her tree. 

But the disease ravaged her body. 
Her skin became ugly and tough. She 
lost the tips of her fingers and her feet 
became twisted into horrible shapes. 
Her trips to the market were more 
painful and less lucrative, and there 
were days when she dragged her wast- 
ing frame back to her camp just as 
poor as she had left. No one had dared 
to approach her and a leper’s pitiful 
cries were drowned in the babel and 
din of the market. 

One day, a white-robed missionary 
stopped his bicycle near the tamarind 
tree. Huddled on a heap of dry palm 
leaves, surrounded by a variety of 
broken earthenware pots, grunting and 
moaning, lay Devidas. 

“Praised be Jesus!” was his friendly 
greeting. 

Through half-blind eyes she saw her 
visitor, who was so much closer than 
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anyone had come, and she warned him 
away in pathetic tones. “Go away! I 
am a leper. Give me some bakshees.” 

But he remained and spoke to her 
kindly and she wondered at his daring. 
Seeing her poverty, he promised to 
send some paddy and firewood. “And 
some fish!” begged Devidas as he 
cycled away. 

Two Sisters from the convent came 
the next day with a small bag of rice 
and some clean pieces of cloth. They 
talked to her of God and taught her 
some prayers and when they were leav- 
ing she managed to say, “Praised be 
Jesus! Come tomorrow and bring me 
a fish.” 

They visited her when they could 
and their heroic charity was rewarded 
one day when Devidas told them, “Sis- 
ter, give me Baptism!” The priest 
came soon after and baptized her. 
Though she was grateful, Devidas 
would not listen to his suggestion that 
she come to the mission and make her 
home with the Sisters. “I'll never leave 
this tree!” she said, and she spoke with 
determination. 

Though her body was dying, De- 
vidas kept on living. She gradually 
learned the distinction between Father 
and Sister and was proud of her intel- 
lectual attainment. During the long 
hours of the day and the quiet hours 
of the night, at regular intervals, a cry 
would emerge from the camp of death, 
“Praised be Jesus!” The pagan villagers 
at work in their fields or resting from 
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their labors laughed in scorn at her 
stupidity. 

Some time ago, two days passed 
without a sound from under the tama- 
rind tree. The villagers forced her son- 
in-law to investigate and after he had 
poked the silent form without any re- 


village council ordered him to dispose 
of the body. Late that night he had 
it carried to the jungle. The night- 
prowling jackals voraciously attacked 
their prey and with the dawn they 
slunk away to their holes; loathsome 
vultures fought for the remains of the 


sponse he knew she was dead. The carrion feast. 
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Deportment Department 


You don’t genuflect in the theater. You do in church, in adoration 
of the Blessed Sacrament. The Sacramental Presence commands, like- 
wise, the reverence of silence until you are out of the church. 


Is your conscience bogging down? Wake it up. Here’s the recipe: 
Notice whether your confessor’s exhortation concerns your missing grace 
at meals or whether he emphasizes the lack of charity you manifest in 
your rage at the meal’s being late. 


Ordinarily, illness is not anything to be ashamed of. So why leave 
your pastor to learn about it from hearsay? By then, it may be too late. 


Small parish. One priest; one Mass. Worst blizzard in memory 
of oldest inhabitant. In such an instance, the pastor is justified in delay- 
ing Mass half an hour. But not in a large city parish, for latecomers 
living across the street. 


Do not genuflect after receiving Communion if more than a few 
are receiving. You may trip someone. Moreover, since you bear the 
Blessed Sacrament within you, you need not genuflect. 


Mind the rules for marriage. The Church insists on the triple 
publication of the banns. Hence, pastors of both bride and groom must 
be informed of a coming wedding at least a month ahead. 


[Readers are requested to report instances of bad deportment.—Editor. ] 
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“Here rests in honored glory an 
American soldier known but to God.” 

So reads the inscription upon the 
hallowed tomb of our Unknown Sol- 
dier, resting in peaceful Arlington 
across the Potomac from Washington. 

We will never know who our Un- 
known Soldier is. The U. S. govern- 
ment has taken extraordinary precau- 
tions from the very outset to insure 
that he shall truly be “known but to 
God.” 

Marking the far-flung Western Front 
in France are four cemeteries in which 
American soldiers sleep. These God’s 
acres “over there” are known respec- 
tively as the cemeteries of Aisne-Marne, 
Meuse-Argonne, Somme and St. Mihiel. 
Most of the tiny white crosses bear a 
legend: the name, rank and organiza- 
tion of him who rests beneath the red 
poppies. But on some of those crosses 
there is nothing but a pitiful number 
and the words: “Here rests in honored 
glory an American soldier known but 
to God.” 

Qa Oct, ..2a 
Graves Registration Service in France 
disinterred from each of the four 
A.E.F. cemeteries one body of such an 
unknown soldier. Tenderly, these four 
unknowns were convoyed under spe- 
cial guard of honor to the village of 


1921, the American 


“Known But to God” 


By HERBERT E. SMITH 


Condensed from Columbia* 


Chalons-sur-Marne and the four cata- 
falques were made ready for placement 
in the Hotel de Ville (city hall) of the 
French community. 

In charge of each of the four bodies 
was an American army officer, who 
in the presence of other officers at 
Chalons-sur-Marne, destroyed by fire 
the burial records and all other papers 
pertaining to the Unknown for which 
each officer was responsible. Not that 
there was any hint or clue of the iden- 
tity of these four unknowns, but that 
it might be made doubly sure that 
the body finally selected should be in- 
deed forever unidentified. 

On Oct. 23, four other bodies, all of 
the other unknowns exhumed from the 
four American cemeteries, arrived at 
Chalons-sur-Marne. Their complete 
records were likewise destroyed by fire 
at a public ceremony, and they, too, 
were prepared for the final ceremony. 
This was to forestall any extreme pos- 
sibility that at the very last moment 
some trifling clue might turn up which 
would eventually lead to an identifica- 
tion of any of the first four bodies. 

Early on Oct. 24, 1921, a picked 
guard of honor of French and Amert- 
can soldiers brought the caskets into 
the Hotel de Ville, arranging theia 
about the room in any fashion they 
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desired. The soldiers then left and 
another group of French and American 
soldiers, entering by a different door, 
rearranged the caskets, and then also 
left the building. 

Then came the moment for the selec- 
tion of the “One Unknown.” There 
was no possible way to tell one from 
another. Each of the caskets rested on 
a catafalque draped with the Stars and 
Stripes. Palms and potted trees and 
the intertwined colors of France and 
the U. S. made the simple, beautiful 
setting. Outside the Hotel de Ville, a 
French guard of honor stood at Pre- 
sent Arms as an American soldier 
entered the chamber, alone. 

The American soldier who had been 
picked to make the final choice was 
a typical American doughboy, an ordi- 
nary enlisted man who had fought all 
through the war with our forces in 
France as private, corporal and ser- 
geant, and who had himself been twice 
wounded in combat at the front. He 
was Sgt. Edward F. Younger, a Chi- 
cago youth then serving in Headquar- 
ters Company of the soth U. S. Infan- 
try. 

As he stepped into the quiet room 
where the unknowns awaited: his 
choice, Sergeant Younger carried in his 
hand a spray of the roses of France, 
the gift of M. Brasseur Bruffer, a 
former member of the city council of 
Chalons-sur-Marne and a man who had 
lost two sons in battle. 

The French military band outside 
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softly played a hymn as Sergeant 
Younger slowly walked around the 
eight caskets several times and finally 
paused in front of one of them. On 
this casket which he had finally se- 
lected the sergeant gently placed his 
roses, stepped back, and came smartly 
to the hand salute. 


America’s Unknown Soldier had 
been chosen. 
General Duport, commanding a 


French army corps, the prefect of the 
Marne, the mayor of Chalons-sur- 
Marne, the town council and a com- 
pany of distinguished French and 
American officers then stepped into the 
chamber and paid their homage in 
salute to our Unknown Soldier. Brief 
ceremonies followed and about five 
o'clock, when the early French night 
had begun to fall, the march to the 
railroad station began. 

The French populace, behind their 
soldiers standing at Present Arms, 
lined the way from the Hotel de Ville 
to the station where a special car ten- 
dered by the French government 
waited to receive the casket and its 
guard of honor of picked French and 
American non-commissioned officers. 

On arrival at Le Havre at 1:00 P. M, 
Tuesday, Oct. 25, the special train was 
met by another distinguished assem- 
blage and another respectful and im- 
pressive procession moved _ slowly 
through the streets to the Pier d’Escale. 
There, waiting to transport its honored 
passenger home, was the U. S. cruiser 
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Olympia, famous veteran of the Battle 
of Manila Bay. 

Brief ceremonies were held on the 
pier, and the casket was then rever- 
ently carried up the gangplank by the 
honorary pallbearers and an escort of 
American soldiers and sailors. At that 
exact moment, not quite three o'clock 
in the afternoon, the sun of France, 
hidden as usual behind gray, sullen 
clouds as the American doughboy so 
well remembers it to this day, sud- 
denly burst out in all its warming glory 
and splendor, as though the very ele- 
ments themselves had conspired to bid 
farewell to this Unknown leaving the 
land he had fought for. 

Aboard ship the stern is the place of 
honor. There our Unkown was borne, 
to rest amidst flags and heaped blos- 
soms which more than 300 French chil- 
dren had placed there as a last tribute. 

Escorted to sea by two French de- 
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stroyers and eight French torpedo 
boats, the Olympia got under way just 
before four o’clock and, as 17 guns 
boomed a parting salute from the shore 
battery at Le Havre, the American 
vessel put out to sea. 

Safely the broad Atlantic bore our 
nameless warrior home to his native 
shores; the Olympia finally steamed up 
the placid Potomac, past Washington’s 
shrine at Mount Vernon, to a flower- 
decked pier at Washington where fur- 
ther appropriate ceremonies rvere held 
before the casket was finally placed un- 
der the white dome of the lofty Capitol. 
There, the Unkown Soldier lay in state 
until Armistice Day, Nov. 11, 1921, the 
time set for the last ceremonial fare- 
wells and the final placement of the 
honored body in its present tomb at 
Arlington, final resting place of so 
many thousands of our country’s 
heroic dead. 


Religion and Crime 


Father W. Howard Bishop of St. Martins, Ohio, drew a map of 
the U. S. by counties, of which there are slightly more than 3,000, clearly 
marking those where there is no priest. 

Working entirely independent of Father Bishop, of course, the 
government has had a map of the country made showing the incidence 
of crime by counties. If one map is placed over the other it is found 
that the counties where the crime rate is greatest are precisely those in 


which there is no resident priest. 
Is this a coincidence? 


Catholic Universe Bulletin quoted in Social Justice (Royal Oak, Mich.) 30 Sept. ’40. 
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Music at Mission Dolores 


Condensed from Music of the Gold Rush Era* 


Mission Dolores, and indeed San 
Francisco itself, owes its existence 
to the discovery of San Francisco Bay 
in November, 1769, by Portola’s sol- 
diery, followed by the successful at- 
tempt of Capt. Juan Bautista de Anza 
to open up communication by land 
from Mexican Sonora to the sea. Lead- 
ing the first band of colonists to San 
Francisco, Anza selected a lagoon on 
the shore of San Francisco Bay as the 
mission site, near the presidio and fort. 

Coming upon the lagoon on Friday, 
the festival of Our Lady of Sorrows, 
he named it Nuestra Sefiora de los 
Dolores, and to the Mother of Sorrows 
the mission has been accredited ever 
since, although its official title is the 
Mission of San Francisco de Asis. 

The first Mass was sung on the site 
of the mission, to the intense curiosity 
of the natives who came with gifts of 
mussels and wild seed for the newcom- 
ers. Moraga, left by Anza to complete 
the settlement, together with the mis- 
sion Fathers, received the Indians with 
presents of beads and food. 

In quick order after the arrival of 
artisans and supplies from Monterey, 
camp was built for the commander, a 
warehouse for supplies, a chapel for 
Mass and a group of houses for the 
soldiers. 


Sylvan symphonies 


The presidio was formally taken 
over on Sept. 17, 1776, appropriately 
on the feast of the Impression of the 
Stigmata of Saint Francis, the patron 
of the port. 

In the following month, the comple- 
tion of the mission was celebrated. 
Father Palou, writing an account of 
the consecration and dedication, de- 
plores the lack of an organ and other 
musical instruments, but reflects with 
small satisfaction that noise-making de- 
vices took the place of music: “There 
was a continual discharge of firearms 
during the ceremony; and the want of 
incense, of which there was none, was 
supplied by the smoke of the muskets.” 

Before long the Indians had rendered 
themselves indispensable, assuming all 
the manual labor essential to the order- 
ly development of this frontier com- 
munity. They quickly matriculated as 
farmers, herdsmen, carpenters, black- 
smiths, masons, weavers, millwrights, 
tanners, shoemakers, saddlers, potters 
and ribbonmakers. Mission Dolores 
was particularly noted for its fine pot- 
tery. Almost overnight the mission 
buildings, like mushrooms, multiplied; 
churches, refectories, workshops and 
granaries were built of materials often 
transported for many miles on the 
shoulders of the untiring Indians. 


*WPA Project 10,377—History of Music (Cornel Lengyel, ed.), 
Works Progress Administration, San Francisco. January, 1939. 
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The transformation from savage to 
ardent neophyte, disciplined into a 
daily, fixed routine, imbued with newly 
acquired pastoral and industrial skill, 
“taught to read and write, instructed 
in music, accustomed to the service of 
the Church, partaking of its sacraments 
and indoctrinated in the Christian re- 
ligion,” testifies eloquently to the pa- 
tience and capacity of mentor and pupil 
alike. 

Into this strange new world unfold- 
ing to the native Indian, a world into 
which he had at first entered so timor- 
ously, and later espoused with an al- 
most pathetic eagerness, he brought a 
contribution of his own: a lithe, rhyth- 
mic grace of movement and a weird, 
musical rhythm, not the music of Gre- 
gorian chant, nor yet of the secular 
world, but one that nevertheless stirred 
the pulse, fired the imagination. The 
change of seasons, the worship of the 
great Spirit, the fact of birth and death, 
the matter of war and victory: all 
had their appropriate expression in the 
music of the Indians found in Cali- 
fornia by the first whites. 

Drums, rattles, bone whistles sufficed 
to produce the haunting music accom- 
panying the ritual of the Indian tribes. 
Dr. Derrick N. Lehmer of Berkeley, 
who has recorded some of these chants, 
discerns what he calls a “lilting lyric” 
quality in the musical notes, a wild 
pathos in their death chants, and a 
general underlying poetic feeling hith- 
erto unsuspected. 


Because of the ineradicable instinct 
of the native Indian for some form of 
musical expression, and the deft, imi- 
tative faculty of the untutored, under 
the skilled guidance of the mission Fa- 
thers, the transition from heathen ritu- 
alistic chant to Gregorian chant and the 
singing of the Mass was accomplished 
with comparative ease. There was 
much competition among the musical 
aspirants of the tribes, the Indians re- 
garding it an honor to be allowed to 
participate in the ceremonials of the 
Church. 

Practically all of the missions had 
their well-trained choirs. Whether 
raised in unison, intoning the solemn 
Gregorian chant or some majestic chor- 
al of the Church, or singing popular 
ballads on feast days, the sonorous if 
somewhat guttural voices of the neo- 
phytes, equally at home in the Spanish 
or Latin tongue, evoked the enthusias- 
tic praise of all who visited the missions. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, attending 
the annual festival of San Carlos held 
in the ruined Mission of Carmelo, 
writes of the choral singing of a num- 
ber of the Indians who were still linger- 
ing in the neighborhood they had 
known as home: “The Indians troop 
together, their bright dresses contrast- 
ing with their dark and melancholy 
faces. An Indian, stone blind and 
about 80 years of age, conducts the 
singing; other Indians compose the 
choir; yet they have the Gregorian 
music at their finger ends, and pro- 
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nounce the Latin so correctly that I 
could follow the music as they sang. I 
have never seen faces more vividly lit 
up with joy than the faces of these In- 
dian singers. It was to them not only 
the worship of God, nor an act by 
which they recalled and commemorated 
better days, but was besides an exercise 
of culture, where all they knew of art 
and letters was united and expressed.” 

These facile converts had not only a 
remarkable ear for music, but displayed 
equal talent in reading the notes which, 
anachronistic to the modern eye, were 
written in the form of squares or dia- 
monds, on a stave of four or five, some- 
times six lines, in distinguishing colors 
of yellow, red, white and black, to 
guide the choristers through the intri- 
cacies of their respective parts. 

It was to the painstaking and delicate 
work of Fray Estaban Tapis, superior 
of the missionaries from 1803 to 1812, 
that the missions owed many of their 
quaintly written scores of the Alabado 
(Song of Praise), the antiphonal, and 
other musical offices of the Church. 
Some of these scripts are still extant in 
varying states of preservation. 

In a little room at the Mission of San 
Luis Rey, amid a few broken old relics, 
rests Father Peyri’s Music Book, a huge 
hide-bound volume, some two feet 
square. It is an excellent specimen of 
mission work, with great square notes 
in black and red, its huge lettering 
inscribed on yellow, crumbling vellum. 

Only recently at San Juan Capistrano 
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two complete scores of the music of a 
Mass entitled La Misa Catalana have 
been discovered intact in the possession 
of a parishioner. This Mass, composed 
by the celebrated Fray Narciso Duran 
of the Mission of San Jose, was fre- 
quently sung at all of the various mis- 
sions. 

The authors of The California Padres 
and Their Missions speak of the won- 
derful memory of the Indians, to a 
handful of whom is owed the preserva- 
tion of some of the hymns, chants and 
chorals that were most regularly sung 
at the mission services. 

One veteran Indian, Fernando Card- 
enas, familiary known as Fernandito 
(little Fernando), sang a number of 
the well-remembered chants to Father 
Alexander Buckler, priest of Mission 
Santa Inés, who has preserved them on 
phonograph records. They include the 
Alabado, “a hymn ever on the lips of 
priest and neophyte, not alone at the 
services in the missions, but on trips 
of exploration, sung when breaking 
camp before the day’s march, or even 
used as a salutation in ordinary greet- 
ing.” 

Delighted with the vocal prowess of 
their pupils, the Padres further initiat- 
ed them in the intricacies of instru- 
mental music. 

The chief difficulty lay in obtaining 
the proper instruments, owing to the 
inaccessibility of the cultural centers in 
Mexico and Spain. However, the re- 
sourceful natives solved this problem 
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(as they had overcome so many other 
obstacles) by manufacturing most of 
their musical instruments. 

Fray Narciso Duran, Padre of San 
Jose, and composer as well as director 
of music, was a picturesque figure. He 
is pictured as beating time against one 
of the pillars of the corridor with one 
hand, and wiping the perspiration from 
his brow with the other as he conduct- 
ed rehearsals of his motley orchestra in 
the large square of the mission, calling 
an instant halt to the performance on 
detection of the slightest discordant 
note. 

San Luis Rey, not to be outdone, 
under one of the ablest and most ener- 
getic of all the Franciscans, Padre An- 
tonio Peyri, numbered 40 pieces in its 
Indian “band.” 

But to Santa Clara goes the distinc- 
tion of housing the most spectacular of 
all the mission orchestras. These mu- 
sicians had grown far beyond the stage 
of playing by note, displaying excep- 
tional skill not only in execution but in 
the arrangement of their notes. 

De Mofras, celebrated French explor- 
er, on the occasion of a visit to Santa 
Clara, tells of their “resplendent French 
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uniforms,” doubtless acquired from one 
of the trading ships. He records his 
astonishment on attending Mass to 
hear the orchestra break out with the 
martial strains of La Marseillaise, at 
the moment of the elevation of the 
Host, and later accompany the proces- 
sion with the old French air, Vive 
Henri Quatre. 

The Padre told his visitor of the 
pride of the musicians in the little 
organ that had been imported for the 
mission from France and how, whether 
inoculated or not with its Gallic spirit, 
they were apt at any time, with more 
zeal than discretion, to break out in 
martial airs, waltzes or lively polkas, 
regardless of the solemnity of the occa- 
sion. 

In the cool of early evening, their 
daily tasks accomplished and rigid dis- 
cipline relaxed, the Indian band assem- 
bled under the canopy of the stars in 
the open squares of the missions, pre- 
cursors, perhaps, of the modern open- 
air “shell” or “bowl,” and gave con- 
certs of their own selection for the 
delectation of their brethren. Such were 
the modest progenitors of California’s 
orchestral music. 


MAINE 
First Priest: Father Nicholas Aubry (d’Aubri) at Saint Croix Island, July, 


1604. 


First known Mass: At Saint Croix Island, July, 1604. 
First recorded Baptism: Michael, by Father Gabriel de Joinville, Capuchin, 


on the Kennebec River, in 1648. 


Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America (April '39). 








Catholics and Democracy 


By AUSTIN J. APP 


Condensed from the Magnificat* 


Democracy came when Christ 
proclaimed the brotherhood of man. 
Democracy is founded on St. Paul’s 
declaration to the G~latians: “You are 
all the children of God by faith, in 
Christ Jesus. There is neither Jew nor 
Greek: there is neither bond nor free: 
there is neither male nor female. For 
you are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

This pronouncement is the Magna 
Charta of democracy for the world. 
Seventeen hundred years later, the 
democratic dynamite of these words 
reverberated in another proclamation, 
which began: “We hold these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal!” 

The link between Jefferson and St. 
Paul was not merely Christian, it was 
also very specifically Catholic. Repre- 
sentative government was an invention, 
not of Greece and Rome, but of the 
Dominican and Franciscan Orders of 
the 13th century. Rome had delega- 
tion, but Catholic monasticism develop- 
ed representation. When you decide 
how to vote and then send someone 
to Washington to cast the vote for you, 
you delegate. But if some of you gath- 
er and say that, not possessed of all 
the facts, you cannot decide which way 
to vote, nor have the time to go to 
Washington individually to deliberate, 


Where it came from 


and if you then select one from among 
you to go to Washington for you, to 
learn all the facts, deliberate, and then 
vote as he may think you would and 
ought to vote had you his facts, then 
you are sending a representative. This 
is an indispensable procedure for a 
national democracy. Though represen- 
tation seems an obvious method now, 
the whole ancient world had failed to 
invent it. It was the Dominicans and 
Franciscans who introduced it as a 
normal feature of their organization. 
Our boasted constitution, too, is the 
child of the Catholic monastery. Eng- 
land, France and the U. S. proudly 
proclaim themselves constitutional gov- 
Where did the idea and 


In 


ernments. 
name of constitution come from? 
his History of the Development of Con- 
stitutional and Civil Liberty, M. F. 
Morris writes: “The first distinction 
and positive illustration of constitution- 
al government is to be found in the 
monastic orders. Constitutionalism in 
government may in fact be said to have 
originated with them. The constitu- 
tions of St. Anthony, St. Augustine, 
St. Francis of Assisi, St. Dominic, and 
subsequently the constitution of St. 
Ignatius of Loyola, St. Francis de Sales 
and others were the first schemes on 
record of constitutional government.” 


*94 Concord St., Manchester, N. H. September, 1940. 
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Dear Friend: . 
You are a fortunate person, a person of taste and amazing 
friendships. Your reading of Taz Catiiotic Dicgst has introduced 
writers from all over the world into your home. The greatest 
and most venerable of Catholic journalists—Hilaire Belloc—for 
example, a man who knows no peer among observers of the world 
scene. Mortimer Adler, Carleton Smith, D. B. Wyndham Lewis, 
Damon Runyon, Heywood Broun, Jacques Maritain, Pat O’Brien, 
Ronald Knox, Christopher Dawson, Elsie Robinson, Helen Walker 
Homan, Somerset Maugham, President Hutchins, H. L. Mencken, 
Theodore Maynard, Ralph Adams Cram, Richard Le Gallienne, 
Daniel Sargent, Arnold Lunn, Ed Doherty and hundreds of others 
—they have been your guests this last year. Congratulations. 


The editors have promised an especially interesting and in- 
structive number for the Christma edition. As a reader of choice 
literature you will want your friends to get this copy and all the 
succeeding numbers. 


After all is said and done, what better and more lasting gift 
can be presented than a year’s subscription to THe CaTHotic 
Dicrst? Remember, not one gift at Christmas time but a dozen 
friendly, useful, thoughtful and delightful reminders throughout 
the year. 


We expect a large number of subscriptions to be given as 
Christmas gifts and would like to be sure that your gift arrives 
on time. An attractive gift-announcement card, and the Christmas 
edition in a gay holiday wrapper, will be mailed, properly timed 
to arrive just at Christmas. Mail the order blank today, and you 
will have done your Christmas shopping. Payment may accom- 
pany order or be made after January 1st if you desire. 


Cordially, 


Business Manager 
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3 or more subscriptions - 2.25 each 
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What Our Readers Say 





Tue Carnotic Dicest is a publication of which we may feel proud and 
which deserves the support of our clergy and people. 


>]: Georce Leo Leecn, Bishop of Harrisburg 


I wish every boy and girl attending school from the eighth grade through 
high school could have THe Catuotic Dicgst to read. How much they miss 
when they do not! I am 81 and learn so much from every number. 


Mrs. Hvew Ketrey, Buffalo, New York 


There is just one fault with the Dicest. I can never keep it. I find sick 
friends are so pleased with it that I never manage to keep it myself very long. 
It is such a nice size for bed reading and so full of interesting things. You are 
doing a splendid work for us all. 

Miss Jutia C. Dox, Peoria, Illinois 
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Catholic theologians and philosoph- 
ers invented the very phraseology of 
democracy. The ark of American de- 
mocracy is our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, promulgated by Thomas Jefferson 
in 1776. Jefferson declares “that all 
men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights.” In this sentence 
glows the spirit of democracy. This 
democratic dynamite came from St. 
Robert Bellarmine with whose doctrines 
Jefferson and other Founding Fathers 
were well acquainted through De 
Esprit des Lois, by the Jesuit-trained 
Montesquieu. Mortimer Adler, in How 
to Read a Book, writes: “One other 
stream of influence upon our Founding 
Fathers came through a Catholic po- 
litical thinker of the 16th century, Rob- 
ert Bellarmine. Like Locke, he opposed 
the theory of the divine right of kings. 
Madison and Jefferson were acquainted 
with Bellarmine’s arguments. Bellar- 
reflected the great 
works on political theory, especially the 
writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, who 
was an upholder of popular sover- 
eignty and the natural rights of man.” 

It was Cardinal Robert Bellarmine 
who put, as it were, this flaming de- 
mocracy into Jefferson’s pen. Bellarmine 
had declared: “All men are equal, not 
in wisdom or in grace, but in the es- 
sence and nature of mankind. Political 
tight is from God and _ necessarily 
inherent in the nature of man.” 

When Jefferson continues that “to 


mine medieval 





secure these rights governments are in- 
stituted among men,” Bellarmine an- 
ticipates him by asserting, “It is im- 
possible for men to live together 
without someone to care for the com- 
mon good.” 

Jefferson then boldly proclaims an- 
other basic, despot-shattering principle, 
government by the consent of the peo- 
ple, declaring, “Governments are insti- 
tuted among men deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” But the great Catholic cardinal 
had long before written: “It depends 
upon the consent of the multitude to 
constitute over itself a king, consul or 
other magistrate. This power is indeed 
from God but vested in a particular 
ruler by the council and election of 
men.” 

Let it be noted especially that the 
cardinal speaks of rulers getting their 
power from “the council and election 
of men.” This phrase forecasts our 
political nominating conventions, the 
campaign speeches and discussions, and 
finally the mighty ballot in the hand 
of every adult American, recognizing 
and distinguishing “neither Jew nor 
Greek, bond nor free, male nor fe- 
male.” 

Yes, democracy is a Christian thing; 
it is impossible and even inconceivable 
except upon the Christian concept of 
the equality of men—the children of 
the one Father and the brothers of 
Jesus Christ. And democracy is very 
specially a Catholic thing. The Cath- 
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olic Church was the first great democ- 
racy in the world, the first organiza- 
which by constitutional 
processes the humblest swineherd 
might become a priest and a bishop 
and finally the supreme pontiff. De- 
mocracy is especially a Catholic thing 
because in the Catholic Orders the two 
great democratic techniques of repre- 
sentation and constitutionalism were 
first applied and perfected. It is a Cath- 
olic thing, finally and emphatically, 
because it was Catholic theologians and 
philosophers, such as St. Thomas 
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Flights of Fancy 


Quiet as a sundial—Daniel A. 


Lord, S.]. 


A voice as pleasant as a fingernail 


blackboard.—Hagar 


scratching a 
Wilde. 


A hat that suggested she was 
about to play charades.—]. B. Priest- 


ley. 


He is a skilled window dresser 
of his own personality—H. H. 


Munro. 
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Aquinas, Doctor Suarez and Cardinal 
Bellarmine who evolved and first ex- 
pressed the principles of democracy: a 
government of the people, for the peo- 
ple, and by the people. 

Let every Catholic remember all the 
time that, though his Church has not 
always favored republicanism, it has 
always striven for democracy, and it 
will always do so. If it ever seems to 
do otherwise, then something has gone 
wrong with the definition of democ- 
racy, not with the Church’s democratic 
spirit. 


Pornographic literature: the Filth 


Column of America—M. Reardon. 


Like a drop of water going down 


a corkscrew.—Augusta L. Francis. 


As furtive as the first words of a 


secret.—Antoine de Saint Exupery. 


We have been Will Rogers-ized— 
that is, all we know is what we read 
in the papers——Social Justice (Royal 
Oak, Mich.). 





[Readers are invited to submit figures of speech and other well-turned phrases 
similar to those above. We will pay upon publication $1 to the first contributor of 
each one used. Contributions cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Editor. ] 








Six Arguments Against Sangerism 


An American way of life 


Six lusty youngsters have we; yes, 
six, ranging in age from a month to 
84 years. The going has been pretty 
rough at times, foraging the provender 
for our gang, but the God who gave 
them to us has been seeing us through. 
With each little newcomer, out of 
somewhere came the means to pay the 
bills; usually from some unforeseen 


source. 

Our first-born was a boy. When Pat 
joined forces with the two of us early 
one morning about a year after our 
marriage, we felt very proud. We felt 


no less elated (although bitterly resent- 
ful of the dismay registered on all 
sides) when our last-born shook her 
tiny fist at us four weeks ago. 

We did not have a worry in the 
world when Pat came to us that starlit 
June morning. I had a good job and 
the pay was excellent. We had man- 
aged to put aside a large enough sum 
to make a substantial down payment 
on a home. 

Congratulations and gifts poured in. 
A few did arch their brows; some im- 
plied, others told us flatly, that a mere 
down payment on a house (which we 
never did get to live in) was not much 
to start building a family on. “The 
babies could wait.” Then again, “You 
are tying yourselves down so young.” 


By BEN E. DECOTTE 
Condensed from the Ave Maria* 


For the most part, however, our rela- 
tives and friends rejoiced with us. 

I was aware at that time, of course, 
of the tremendous fact of divine Provi- 
dence, but gave it only casual attention. 
It took the bleakness of later days of 
uncertainty, humanly speaking, to 
bring it home to me in greater fullness. 
The larder has run pretty low at times, 
but never has it been depleted. 

Another year, and our first daughter 
was born. There were congratulations 
for her, too. After all, it was nice to 
have a boy and a girl, we were assured. 
And we received some nice little baby 
things for her. 

About this time the nation definitely 
slid off the “new plane of prosperity” 
to which it had been assigned by the 
economists prior to Black Thursday in 
1929, and our outfit and its crew slid 
with the nation. The first bolt of the 
depression had struck just before I was 
married (I remember the examining 
doctor’s compliment on my bravery for 
getting married in 1930). Apologeti- 
cally, a wage cut was announced at 
the newspaper office in which I worked. 
My wife and I decided that it would 
be prudent to stay in the flat we were 
renting, and apply the rent from the 
place we had just purchased toward 
paying for it. This was wormwood, 
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indeed: a stranger living in our own 
home. It was irony, too; for there was 
no reason, financial or otherwise, why 
we should not have lived in it. I wish 
now we had moved into the home the 
day we received the deed. 

Then came another cut, with no 
apologies; a third: this time we were 
told to like it, or else; and soon an- 
other baby. She brought our family 
to above the average size for the coun- 
try. There were congratulations again, 
but not so many of them, and decidedly 
less hearty than before. 

Then both my wife and I had to 
undergo major operations. Bills. Wor- 
ries. Still, I was making plenty to live 
on, to take my wife to the theater as 
often as we wished, to drive a car, to 
have ice cream on Sundays and Wed- 
nesdays and a few beers on other days 
of the week. I still put aside a small 
sum out of each check. What was I 
accumulating gray hairs for, anyway? 

I made the mistake of going back to 
work too soon after my operation. My 
wife and I decided it would be best 
for me to get away from the office. 

We decided to raise turkeys. (Tur- 
keys are such majestic birds.) I had 
been reading bulletins from numerous 
agricultural experiment stations (and 
turkey-feed distributors), and became 
an expert on turkey raising before I 
had even seen the specks on a turkey 
egg. The lead pencils with which we 
drew up our estimates traced our pros- 
pects in golden outlines. We went to 
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a farm which had been vacant many 
years. The house was rickety, the barn 
poised for a collapse. These had to 
be repaired, new buildings constructed 
and poultry equipment installed. By 
the end of the first year the golden 
figures had faded to dirty red. A new 
baby was on the way. Gosh! 

It was about this time that my wife 
found it necessary to remind me of 
the lilies of the field, that toil not nor 
spin, yet outdo Solomon in the glory 
of their raiment. The baby came. We 
traded in turkeys for her at the hos- 
pital. People wished us joy with this 
youngster; but they were not nearly so 
liberal with the nice little baby things 
that had poured in on us back when 
we did not need them half so badly. 

No doubt, it has become clear by 
now that my wife and I do not go the 
Sanger way. We happen to know a 
little economics and a little sociology. 
We know that in a country as wealthy 
as ours more consumers could mean 
more business activity; that a nation 
of old people is a dying nation. How- 
ever, we are not naively attempting a 
lone stand against that situation. But 
we both hold that frustration of a birth 
through artificial means is a grievous 
offense against nature and the God of 
nature. Furthermore, we like babies. 

Regardless of that, when the fifth 
baby came along, I did catch hell; not, 
however, from the dear lady who bore 


it. Some commentators contented 


themselves with calculations, “Let’s see 
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now, that makes how many?” Others 
(from a large family themselves, by 
the way), who kept a dog, not only 
remarked that Ambassador Kennedy 
could better afford a large family than 
I, but that, moreover, I was being un- 
speakably cruel to my wife. 

Naturally, each time my wife has 
gone down into the valley I have trem- 
bled for her, overcome the while with 
pride in her courage and annihilated 
in awful reverence before the sweetness 
and majesty of her maternity. “God 
give her the strength she needs,” was 
my prayer and each time my prayer 
was answered. For her part, not only 
does she radiate health and energy but 
her figure remains the envy of her 
acquaintances. Growing more capable 
of work with working, she carries hap- 
pily her half of the burden of life and 
thanks God that her babies are in their 
little cribs and not on her conscience. 

Confidentially, the fifth baby didn’t 
burst in upon a scene of prosperity. 
The turkeys weren’t multiplying and 
cashing themselves in like the books 
said they would, because the books 
took no account of the effects of 
droughts on feed costs, or of the way 
young turkeys commit suicide. And it 
seems that a lot of other people besides 
ourselves had decided to go into tur- 
keys about the same time that we had, 
The annual 
newspaper stories about low-cost 
Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners 
did not help any, either. However, I 


causing overproduction. 
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had a bunch of breeder hens on hand 
that had laid about all the eggs they 
intended to for that season, so once 
more I successfully bartered turkeys for 
a baby. And now, each morning when 
the little rascal waves me good-by 
from the window I am reminded that 
I bested the hospital in the deal. 

By this time I was doing a litt!> 
part-time work in an editorial way for 
a magazine in a city a couple of hun- 
dred miles away, and what did the 
editor do but raise my pay as soon as 
he heard about the new baby! The 
boost to my morale was worth more 
than the actual amount added to the 
check, welcome as that was in itself. 

It was not six months later when 
providence again manifested _ itself. 
Word came that if the poultry could 
spare me, I would be welcome at full- 
time work in the magazine office. The 
turkeys could. Long before, my health 
had been fully restored. I had been 
moving heaven and earth to get back 
into my own line; to get the kids into 
a Catholic school. I wrote that I 
guessed the turkeys could bear the grief 
of separation; in fact, I had a relative 
who was itching to take over, and the 
turks liked him almost as much as 
they did me. 

Then only did the implications of 
the race-suicide movement in its rela- 
tion to the individual become evident. 
I had read about the widespread gains 
of the birth-“control” movement, and 
the shocking magnitude of the allied 
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contraceptives industry. I had been 
disgusted with the incongruity of ad- 
vertisements for contraceptives in gift 
packages at Christmas, the feast of the 
birth of the divine Child himself. 
Through innuendo and otherwise I 
had been made aware that a large fam- 
ily does not always help the going 
socially. 

When it came to house hunting in 
a strange city: that was when the onus 
of a large family was pressed down, 
hard. Rents? Seventy-five dollars a 
month, and more, for a house big 
enough to hold my gang. That is, un- 
less I was content to make them put up 
with no yard to play in, stove heat, an- 
tiquated plumbing and filth. High-rent 
houses? Yes, and none to be had. In 
the better districts children were a bar- 
rier to renting anything at all. In sub- 
zero weather I plodded from door to 
door, answering advertisements, “For 
Rent” signs on houses. 

Once more providence took me by 
the hand. I decided, since there was 
no use of trying to find a place to rent, 
I’d make a bold stroke and buy right 
away. My wife jcined me in the home 
hunt. Soon we located an eight-room 
bungalow that had everything in it 
that we had ever hoped for. It took us 
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just ten minutes to decide we would 
take it. 

It is costing us only half as much 
every month to live in this place we 
have bought as the rent for it would 
have been. I am working steadily, and 
my wife has the home for which she 
has yearned since we were married. 

We consider ourselves singularly 
blessed in each other and in our chil- 
dren. Not one of the babies has had 
any serious illness. Bumps and aches 
and pains, yes, and then they wail; but 
more often the house resounds with 
the patter of their racing feet and the 
music of their lively laughter. 

Surrounded by our loyal little troop, 
my wife and I glory in their devotion, 
and our love for each other grows 
deeper and greater. No wilfully child- 
less woman is she, this wife by my 
side, one to be despised for her inanity; 
rather, she is one to cherish, a holy 
woman, a woman to be honored in her 
home as she would honor me were I 
called to shoulder steel for her on a 
battlefield. 

Oh, yes, about that sixth child. When 
she was born a month ago, the boss 
gave me a bonus to start her off on. 
We call her Mike, after her godmother 
Bridget. 





Thought for the Day 


The liquor traffic is a Fifth Column—boring from within on every front. 


Maryland W.C.T.U. Pres. Bertha Tyson quoted in the [Brooklyn] Tablet (21 Sept. ’40). 





Missionaries Must Have Patience 


Home-talent play 


| stayed at this special farmhouse, 
3,000 miles from New York, in a 
Rocky Mountain valley, for three days. 
During the first meal a sick lamb was 
dying just outside the dining room 
(kitchen) window on the veranda. I 
refused the invitation to go out and 
witness the death agony. Minute re- 
ports were yelled in and suitable com- 
ments hurled back. Teresa shouts in, 
“Its leggsus gettin’ stiffer.” I was con- 
suming two fried eggs. Near the end 
of egg 1, a wail informed us, “The 
lamb’s dead.” Albert, by my side, 
shouts out, “Go and bury it.” 

Johnnie, 14, brisk and old-fashioned, 
comes in, with a somber look and a 
piece of cardboard. He makes a space 
on the table and commences cutting. 
“What is that for?” I said. “Lamb’s 
coffin,” he answered. John is terse and 
blunt, at times jocose: for the card- 
board was really for a supply window 
in the chicken brooder. Teresa, in the 
excitement on the veranda, had kicked 
in a pane of glass. As new baby chicks 
were momentarily expected, John had 
to work fast. The chicks would be 
somewhat of a consolation after losing 
the lamb. 

The meal went on, my appetite 
slightly diminished. Johnnie looked at 
my remaining egg. He called to his 


By J. A. McGURK 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


mother, “Did you give the priest tur- 
key eggs?” “No,” she roared back 
from the pantry, “them’s real good 
settin’ aigs.” Maybe I have a weak 
stomach. 

None of the family seems to have a 
soft pedal, vocally speaking. Everybody 
yells. Well, maybe not the dad, who 
is a shell-shocked World War veteran. 
He can talk quietly by comparison, but 
steadily all day, except when his head 
gives out and he has to disappear for 
a time. 

Afterwards the lamb is buried and 
the baby chicks arrive and the excite- 
ment is intense. I think one of the 
most charming sights and sounds in 
the world is this tiny, delicate tattooing 
of baby chick bills, at their first meal. 
They look just like those fluffy little 
ones you buy at Easter in the city 
stores. It sounds like countless finger- 
nails lightly beating on the window. 

In the afternoon, I go out and gather 
up the little human lambs of God and 
chicks of Christ. Didn’t our Lord com- 
pare Himself to a mother hen getting 
them under her wing? 

I do, and it’s fun. They don’t know 
how much. I said to one of them, 
“Have you a holy picture in your bed- 
room to remind you to say your pray- 
ers?” “A what?” says she. “A picture 
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of Jesus,” I explained. “Oh sure,” she 
exclaimed, “I have Jesus, Mary and 
fairies on my wall.” 

Back at the farmhouse and after a 
calm supper, a new tempest arises. 
“The Rosary,” announces the dad. A 
chorus of groans! They all begin at 
once to make excuses. In the babel of 
voices I hear “chickens,” “dishes,” 
“milk,” “cows,” “rabbits,” “horses,” 
“sheep,” but at last they are beaten flat 
to the ground and the Rosary is rat- 
tled off. The priest is asked to say the 
Litany, because Johnnie, the Rosary 
leader, can’t find his prayer book. He, 
the priest, says it from memory and 
gets lost a bit around the Tower of 
Ivory and the House of Gold, but lands 
safely on the Ark of the Covenant and 
glides through the Gate of Heaven 
with the help of the Morning Star, 
right to the Lamb of God. Afterwards 
Johnnie rubs it in unmercifully: “Huh! 
Priest-and-don’t-know-the-Litany!” The 
priest, weakly I think, saves face say- 
ing, “I know it all off in Latin.” 

Albert is 17 and was made for Booth 
Tarkington. He is a master of indirect 
address. He hasn’t called me Father 
yet, in a year. For example, at the calm 
supper (or any meal) he looks at his 
plate and mine and just shouts, “Hey! 
More pie! ‘ihe priest wants more pie, 
don’tcha!” I had not said so, but that 
brought more pie, tor us both. He’s 
wise, is Albert; but is he aggravating! 

I thought I’d shave and managed to 
corral. some hot water from the pots 
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and things on the stove. I was at the 
delicate part of a shave, the upper lip, 
when Albert decided he wanted to 
trade flashlights. He flashed his in my 
eyes and said, “Trade, trade, trade,” in 
a hypnotic staccato. I said, “Go away.” 
Then he calmly picked up my mirror 
and examined his teeth, slow and ag- 
gravating; finally he poured cold water 
in my precious hot and moved off. 

Soon an altercation arose between 
him and John. Albert wanted John’s 
bicycle to go somewhere and John 
lustily refused. “It’s mine, mine, I own 
it and nobody in this house can touch 
it.” I stuck out my chin, as it were, 
and said, “Look here, Johnnie, you 
don’t own that bike, even though you 
made the money for it by sheep and 
chickens and rabbits. Your father and 
mother own all you have. You have 
the use of it, but not the ownership. 
You are a minor and all you have be- 
longs to your parents.” 

Again Johnnie whips back, “In-the- 
priest’s-system-maybe, but-not-by-law!” 
I didn’t need to rebut that one. Pa 
and Ma jumped in and did a job on 
John. 

Now, after those inevitable chores 
of a farm, the family was in argumenta- 
tive trim, aided and abetted by a few 
visitors, and all the dammed-up diffi- 
culties of priestless months were tum- 
bled out. 

There was quite a wild vocal tangle 
about “technocracy” and “social credit”; 
“divorce in the Catholic and Protestant 
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ways of taking it,” “does it mean legal 
separation”; “what is a Church court” 
and “what power has it,” and, oh, all 
that! 

Then, because everybody had heard 
about the poor baby in their rural hos- 
pital with a head as big as a pumpkin 
and an open back, and it wouldn’t die 
and couldn’t live, that came up for dis- 
cussion. 

And who got the floor (of the kitch- 
en) but Teresa! With her clear shrill 
voice she got it and, unlike quick- 
voiced John, she sort of drawls, “Say, 
Father, suppose people have a baby and 
it has no face atall and the next baby 
has no face atall and the next one 
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neither, would that father and mother 
havta go on havin’ babies?” 

Phew!!! It wasn’t the question that 
floored me. It was the age of the ques- 
tioner. Twelve years old, and in a 
wide-open debate! My mouth also went 
wide open and to this day I don’t re- 
member what I answered. 

Probably the crowd took the answer 
out of my mouth or nobody heard me 
anyhow, because once Teresa had her 
precocious say, the old general pande- 
monium reigned again. 

Albert became hungry and to nobody 
in particular, he shouts, “The priest is 
hungry! The priest wants a lunch.” 

And so to bed! End of first day. 


* 
On Two Street Cars 


A negro boarded a street car in Chicago and sat down beside a white man; 
the latter immediately got up and took another seat. Thereupon, a white student 
from one of our Catholic high schools promptly arose, seated himself beside the 


colored man and engaged him in conversation. 
Bernard J. Mulhern in S¢. Augustine’s Messenger (March ’40). 


% 


Excerpt from a letter: “This morning I got on the street car, office bound. 
In the car was a crowd of girls from the near-by Catholic high school, and as 
I entered I noticed a strange quiet. More and more of the girls got on the car 
as it moved along, and instead of the usual buzz and laughter, there was silence. 
No one spoke. Then I realized the truth: they were in retreat, so I settled down 
to watch the reaction on the part of the grownups on the car. One by one they 
realized that something was up, and they began putting down their papers and 
looking at the girls. Finally it grew so still in the car that people began to tiptoe 
down the aisle as they went to the door.” 

From Along the Way (NCWC) by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (9 March °40). 








By WILLIAM G. RYAN 


Condensed from America* 


“All that take the sword shall per- 
ish with the sword,” would serve ad- 
mirably as the epitaph of Lev Davydo- 
vich Bronstein. When the erstwhile 
Soviet war lord known to the world as 
Leon Trotsky went down before the 
murderous blows of a cowardly and 
sneaking assassin, a life that had been 
remarkably violent, remarkably ruthless 
and remarkably bitter came to a violent 
and bitter end. The apostle of force 
was destroyed, as are most such apos- 
tles, by his own idol. 

Honorable men can feel nothing but 
contempt for the petty cutthroat who 
came into the home of the exiled bol- 
shevik leader as a friend, accepted hos- 
pitality, and then stabbed from behind. 
But thinking persons will understand 
that the assassin was only a minor crea- 
ture of bolshevism, acting in perfect 
conformity with the doctrines in which 
he believed. All his life, Leon Trotsky 
believed intensely in the ruthless ex- 
termination of those who stood in his 
way. His death was encompassed by a 
man who agreed with him utterly on 
this proposition. 

The dramatic struggle of Lev Da- 
vydovich Bronstein (Trotsky) against 
Zozo Djugashvalli (Stalin) was like a 
battle to the finish between a cobra and 
Rules or honor could 


a rattlesnake. 


Leon Trotsky and Heirs 
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play no part in such a contest; most of 
the blows delivered were, in the very 
nature of things, foul. From the mo- 
ment of his exile, Trotsky had directed 
sniping and boring operations from 
within and without the Comintern in 
54 lands. 

Ironically, Stalin’s master fifth col- 
umnists have themselves been pestered 
almost beyond endurance by borers 
who have surpassed them consistently 
in downright rascality. The Stalinists 
often are reduced to baffled, helpless 
amazement by the unbelievable dupli- 
city of the Trotskyites. 

It all began when Lenin died. Dur- 
ing his hectic lifetime, the original bol- 
shevik Fuehrer held his ambitious lieu- 
tenants in line by the sheer force of 
intellectual superiority. But the breath 
had scarcely left his small body when 
the battle for succession began. Trotsky 
was an odds-on favorite to inherit the 
Marxian scepter. 

The expected, however, failed to oc- 
cur. The scintillating Trotsky had the 
favor of the masses, but the party ma- 
chinery was in the hands of the medi- 
ocre Asiatic equivalent of a Tammany 
political boss. Eventually, Stalin went 
to the Kremlin as supreme dictator and 
Trotsky went into exile in Turkey, but 
not before there was an epic contest. 
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The fanfare and window dressing of 
the contest, of course, deluded only the 
intellectual stumble-bums of the rank 
and file; the responsible functionaries 
understood quite well, albeit tacitly, 
that the question at issue was not 
where Socialism should be built, but by 
whom the building operations should 
be directed. 

Stalin won the victory, but imme- 
diately afterward he committed a griev- 
ous un-bolshevik error. This plagued 
him up to the day when a rascally hire- 
ling resolved with a _blood-smeared 
pickax the single sentimental lapse in 
the life of the “beloved leader,” who 
once confided to intimates that his no- 
tion of the supreme happiness was “to 
quietly plot a revenge, silently draw 
the coils tightly about one’s enemy, and 
then crush him at leisure.” 

In the case of Trotsky, however, Sta- 
lin, the gentle soul who thus described 
his favorite entertainment, displayed 
a strange initial weakness. Instead of 
dispatching his adversary at once via 
the Kremlin firing squad or the O.G.- 
P.U. torture chamber, he merely exiled 
him to Turkey. Almost immediately 
thereafter he repented the mistake. 
Soviet political pressure was applied to 
drive the onetime bolshevik hero from 
Turkey to France, from France to Nor- 
way, and from Norway to the end of 
the road in Mexico. As the years of 
exile mounted, Stalin grew increasingly 
pessimistic about solving the Trotsky 
problem through diplomatic means. At 


length, he clearly indicated a preference 
for a more bolshevik method of elimi- 
nating his bolshevik rival and, before 
its success, several abortive attempts at 
assassination enlivened the Mexican 
scene. 

But assassination and political perse- 
cution were mere routine in the life 
of Leon Trotsky. As the man who car- 
ried out the machine-gun bolsheviza- 
tion of the Kronstadt sailors and the 
Leninesque purge of the Social Revolu- 
tionaries (pre-bolshevik anti-czarist 
party), he had learned all the angles, 
and he was not to be deterred by ter- 
rorism from his main purpose of get- 
ting the instruments of terror out of 
the hands of Joseph Stalin and back 
into the hands of Leon Trotsky. 

Mr. Trotsky, throughout his enforced 
absence from the “Workers’ Father- 
land,” employed himself assiduously in 
various plots and plans for the over- 
throw of Mr. Stalin, and often achieved 
notable success in harassing his enemy. 
In addition to those members of the 
Comintern who cast their irrevocable 
lot with him at the outset of the strug- 
gle against Stalin, a bizarre collection 
of dissident radicals of every shade and 
stripe enrolled under his leadership. 
Today there is scarcely a civilized com- 
munity that is not afflicted with a high- 
ly vocal handful of pestiferous Trotsky- 
ites. 

Such an idealized version was never 
fully acceptable to intimates, who knew 
him as an irascible sufferer from lum- 
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bago, captious to a degree, and pos- 
sessed of numerous human frailties; 
but no one, friend or foe, ever doubted 
the Trotsky nuisance value. 

Certainly, no Stalinist questioned the 
Caliph of Coyoacan’s capacity for mis- 
chief. During the first years of exile, 
Trotsky stoutly maintained that he was 
still a devoted adherent of the Comin- 
tern. He styled himself and his follow- 
ers the “Left Opposition,” and vigor- 
ously advanced the contention that all 
automatically would become well in the 
bolshevik Utopia if only Trotsky were 
substituted for Stalin. In order to 
hasten the desired supercedure and, 
perhaps, to prove his essential bolshevik 
orthodoxy, he embarked on a campaign 
of boring from within the Comintern. 

Trotskyites were sent into every front 
and auxiliary organization of the Com- 
intern, and they merrily proceeded to 
disrupt, sabotage, and wreck to the full 
extent of their not inconsiderable abil- 
ity. They talked measures to death, 
amended everything, introduced subtly 
critical resolutions, pounced upon 
young communists to inoculate them 
with insidious anti-Stalin propaganda, 
and sneered at the numerous failures of 
the orthodox comrades to distribute 
leaflets properly. At the same time they 
loudly declared themselves loyal de- 
fenders of the Soviet Union ready to 
cooperate with the Stalinists in any and 
all struggles against the capitalist 
exploiters. 

Matters eventually reached a pass 
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where the Stalinists were quite unable 
to disrupt anything in the bourgeois 
world because of the Trotskyite dis- 
rupters in their own ranks. At this 


critical stage, drastic measures were 
taken. The Trotskyites were cast out 
of all Stalinist organizations (in many 
cases literally), and Moscow decreed 
that “no party member shall have per- 
sonal or political relationship with 
Trotskyites, Lovestoneites, or other 
known enemies of the party and the 
working class.” 

This characteristically | democratic 
ukase, obeyed with the usual docility 
by the comrades, was not without rev- 
olutionary effect on the necessarily 
bourgeois aspects of their lives. The 
edict of ostracism caused wives to aban- 
don their husbands, sons to denounce 
their fathers as “counter-revolutionary 
scoundrels,” and mothers to heap bol- 
shevik curses upon the heads of their 
offspring. 

In one typical case, which came to 
the direct attention of the writer, a 
young Stalinist girl had the misfortune 
to commit the “reactionary” crime of 
falling in love with a Trotsky sympa- 
thizer. Ordered by her commissar to 
abjure the romance without delay, she 
found herself unable to reconcile revo- 
lutionary ardor with bourgeois senti- 
mentality, and it became necessary to 
commit her to an asylum for the insane. 

Trotsky himself was not unaffected 
by Stalin’s drastic defense measure. He 
suddenly decided that it was futile to 
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bore from within the rotting Third In- 
ternational. He announced that the 
time had arrived to create a new Inter- 
national, the Fourth, which would be 
the one and only legitimate descendant 
of Lenin’s triumphant Third. Thus the 
“Left Opposition” died unmourned and 
the Fourth International emerged from 
the brain of Lev Davydovich Bronstein 
without benefit of midwife. 

Miasmic mists of rumor envelop the 
nebulous reality of the far-famed 
Fourth International. It is said by the 
faithful that representatives of powerful 
organizations from every land have 
met in secret conclave at an unnamed 
site to launch the revolutionary jugger- 
naut destined to crush the bourgeoisie 
and sweep aside the Stalinist traitors to 
Marxism. But most astute observers 
believe that the vaunted revolutionary 
mechanism is very much in the blue- 
print stage of development. 

But, however much the Fourth Inter- 
national may be lacking in concrete- 
ness, there certainly are Trotskyites at 
large in the troubled world, and in the 
U. S., at least, they are most peculiar 
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people. These ultra-revolutionists are 
strangely unlike the popular conception 
of militant proletarians. In point of 
fact, the composite Trotskyite is not at 
all remarkable for the bulging muscles, 
bronzed skin, and toil-worn hands 
which are supposed to be the marks of 
the revolutionary worker. Instead he 
runs to pudginess around the midriff, 
horn-rimmed spectacles, baldness, and 
a general make-an-honest-profit air. 

But what the Trotskyites lack in 
muscles and callouses, they strive 
mightily to make up in sound and fury. 
Literary and merely vocal members of 
the sect convey their thoughts in a 
unique and brain-curdling ultra-revolu- 
tionary argot. As a particularly reveal- 
ing example of the pellucid style of 
composition with which they enlighten 
the proletariat, we append the bald 
statement (gleaned at random from 
Trotskyist literature): “It should be 
here pointed out that mechanistic mate- 
rialism is essentially the methodology of 
the right deviationists.” This leaves 
scarcely anything more to be said on 
the subject. 


Compared to the brilliance of the 12th and 13th centuries, the present era 
is much more like the dark ages of the 6th and 7th centuries. Then the libraries 
had been burned or closed. There were few books available and fewer readers. 
Today, of course, we have more books and libraries than ever before in the history 
of man. In one sense, too, there are more men who can read. But it is the sense 
in which this is true that makes the point. So far as reading for understanding 


goes, the libraries might just as well be closed and the printing presses stopped. 
From How to Read a Book by Mortimer J. Adler (Simon & Schuster, 1940). 








By CATHAL O'BYRNE 


Condensed from the Missionary* 


lt was our first morning in Venice, 
and as we went down the wide stair- 
way into the vestibule of our hotel, 
little ripples of golden light shimmered 
and shone along the walls and ebbed 
and flowed among the crimson and 
gold and azure of the ceiling’s medal- 
lions. Beyond the great arched entrance 
a gaily painted pole cut in two a width 
of blue sky that showed above the shin- 
ing roof of a mansion opposite. 

Framed in the door space, white sea 
birds wheeled and screamed in the blue 
of the air, and gondolas floated by or 
rested motionless on the still waters. At 
the foot of the water stairs below the 
great doorway, into one of the gondolas 
we entered, and gave as our destination, 
“Santa Maria Fermosa.” To the gon- 
dolier’s “Si, Signor,” we glided away 
under the ethereal Italian sky, and 
southward, over the wide stretch of sun 
dazzle that was the Grand Canal. 

Out and away over the broad sunlit 
waterway we went, and to and fro 
through the silent streets 
where no sunray ever shone, and under 
bridges high-arched and innumerable, 
while around us rose a vision of lan- 
guor and beauty and matchless colors 
with, over it and about it always, the 
silver wings of sea birds and the shim- 
mer and shine of gleaming waters. 


narrow, 


St. Mary the Beautiful in Venice 


On past the House of Gold, and a 
long line of palaces that seemed builded 
of marble and gold and a woodland 
blossoming of carved stone, a bewilder- 
ing array of noble dwelling places 
where, towering aloft against the blue 
skies, they hung above the blue water 
like jeweled caskets that kept and held 
all the dear memories of an earlier and 
lovelier and gladder day, all the heap- 
ed-up treasures of the Age of Gold. 

And there beside the doge’s Royal 
House, we passed the sun-bright piaz- 
zetta of St. Mark with its two tall 
pillars. 

Yonder, to the south, where a wide 
sky vista opened suddenly, a great 
cumulus cloud, snow-white, stood up 
against the blueness of the air, and un- 
der its shining radiance lay the broad 
lagoon where, as history tells, “every 
year upon Ascension Day the duke 
of Venice goeth with great solemnity 
to the sea and, after certain ceremonies 
ended, casteth thereinto a gold ring of 
great value and estimation.” ‘This cus- 
tom is said to have taken its rise from 
a grant of Pope Alexander III who, as 
a reward for the fidelity of the inhab- 
itants to the papal chair, gave them 
power over the Adriatic Ocean, as a 
man has got power over his wife. In 
memory of which the chief magistrate 


* Apostolic Mission House, Washington, D. C. October, 1940. 
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annually throws a ring into it with 
these words, “We espouse thee, O sea, 
in testimony of our perpetual dominion 
over thee.” 

And, where it rested above the 
lagoon, the great cloud, in its whiteness 
of whiteness against the blueness of the 
sky, recalled to us the tradition of the 
foundation of the old church dedicated 
to Santa Maria Fermosa. Once, in the 
long ago, about the year 639, a certain 
bishop of Uderzo, having been driven 
from his bishopric by the Lombards, 
beheld the blessed Virgin in a vision 
while he was praying and was ordered 
by her to build a church in her honor 
wherever he would see a white cloud 
rest. And when he went ott'the white 
cloud sailed before him, like the pillar 
of fire before the Israelites, and on the 
spot where it finally reposed he raised 
a church, and from the loveliness of the 
form revealed to him in his vision 
called it the Church of Santa Maria 
Fermosa, St. Mary the Beautiful. 

And there, behind the old Grimani 
Palace, landing at the campo of Santa 
Maria Fermosa in the old quarter of 
the trunk makers, our journey through 
the waving green waterways of Venice 
was at an end. Leaving our gondola 
and crossing the sun-swept space, we 
went in under the wide shadowy door- 
way of the old church that is still called 
“The Beautiful,” and in the center of 
the side altar on the left of the entrance 
we found what we had come to see, 
the famous Santa Barbara of Palma 


Vecchio, a picture that in the sublimity 
of its conception and execution is one 
of the world’s wonders. 

Legend tells that St. Barbara was 
the only daughter of a pagan noble- 
man, Dioscurus, a citizen of Heliopolis 
in Egypt. Barbara was exceedingly 
fair and as good as she was beautiful. 
Christianity was spreading throughout 
Egypt, and her father, fearing that its 
devotees would win over his daughter 
by their teachings, built a high tower 
to keep his daughter in and to shut 
out the blessed news of Christ. But his 
stratagem was of no avail at all. The 
good news found the young girl there 
in her solitude and, as Dioscurus soon 
learned, his tower was not high enough 
to keep out God. 

Word reached the maiden of the 
teaching of Origen, a doctor of the 
Christian Church, who at that time 
throughout all Egypt was preaching 
the vanity of worshiping idols of 
wood and stone, and the supreme bless- 
edness of those who followed the teach- 
ings of Christ. Disguised as a phy- 
sician, Origen visited Barbara in her 
tower, and there, being converted to 
the faith, she was baptized. 

Happy in her new-found way of life, 
all went well until one day, when some 
workmen were engaged constructing 
two windows in a chamber of the tow- 
er, Barbara ordered them to construct a 
third. Questioned by her father as to 
this order given the men, Barbara re- 
plied, “Know, my father, that through 
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three windows doth the soul receive 
light—the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, and the Three are One.” 

This was the teaching of the hated 
Christians, and since his daughter, on 
her own showing, had become one of 
them, she must be destroyed. Taking 
her out from the tower and up to the 
top of a mountain that was over 
against the city, and there drawing his 
sword, he cut off her head. His ghastly 
deed done, he began to descend the 
mountain. A great storm arose and 
overtook him. Lightning rent the skies 
and the thunder rolled through the 
darkness, and as he stumbled down, a 
great fireball, bursting above his head, 
struck and killed him. 

St. Barbara is the patron of artillery- 
men and all those who have to face 
swift and sudden death, and so, Palma 
Vecchio, commissioned by the Bom- 
bardieri of Venice, has painted her 
with her tower in the background and 
cannon at her feet. Do you not know 
her where she stands yonder in the 
center of her altar? If you do not, then 
go make a pilgrimage to the lovely old 
Church of Santa Maria Fermosa if for 
her sake alone. 

Wearing a robe of rich, warm-tinted 
brown, over which trails a crimson 
mantle, she stands in a majestic atti- 
tude, looking upwards with a light 
from heaven in her eyes. A white veil, 
caught by her diadem, is twisted 
through the dusky gold of her hair and 
falls to her sandaled feet. Standing in 
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calm preparation for martyrdom, she 
carries her palm sheaf as a triumphant 
standard. Her head, with its flowing 
golden hair, is of typical Venetian 
beauty and the whole picture is one of 
glorious womanhood. Her beautiful, 
warm-hued Venetian face with its 
mouth like a flower, the dusky gleam 
of her golden hair, the magnificent 
lines of her form, and the mingled 
grace and strength of her figure, with 
all these, and her tower and cannon, 
the artist has succeeded in making her 
what she is: a woman-warrior, a hero- 
saint and martyr, but no amazon. 

Beneath her where she stands is 
carved in the marble of her altar a bas- 
relief of her martyrdom: headless she 
lies on the mountainside, while a fire- 
ball from heaven destroys her execu- 
tioner. To the left of the altar, Palma 
Vecchio has given her for company St. 
Anthony and St. Sebastian, and on the 
right St. Dominic and St. John, while 
in a niche above her head Our Lady of 
Sorrows bends over the body of the 
dead Christ. 

Out from the mellow, incense scent- 
ed shadows of the old church we came 
and entered our gondola. Under the 
beautiful old Bridge of Paradise, and 
through the silent waterways, and 
under their myriad small bridges, we 
returned across the city, while a stray 
breeze blowing over the wide, shadeless 
plain of shallow, rippling water 
brought with it the odors of the fruit 
boats that sailed in by the Giudecca in 
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the evening light. Away in the west, 
the clouds that had been snow-white 
were all agleam with the glory of the 
afterglow and under their golden light 


On the One Hand... 


The poor in our country who would 
violently dispossess the rich, who join 
the communists because they promise 
to “overthrow capitalism by force” and 
to liquidate all who own, and who sow 
seeds of hatred against their fellowmen, 
are not the Gospel poor. Their only 
regret is that they cannot be rich; their 
souls are just as avaricious as the rich; 
they are the involuntary poor; the poor 
who crave to be rich; the enemies of 
capitalists because they want to be cap- 
italists themselves. That is why every 
communist is at heart a capitalist with- 
out any cash in his pockets. He talks 
more about his hatred of the rich than 
his love of the poor; more about the 
evils of the present system than the 
remedies he has to offer. This group, 
with its hatred of classes, is just as 
much a menace to our civilization as 
the rich who exploit the poor. The 
verdict of history is against them; the 
envious poor who crushed the rich 
never did anything for the poor man 
with all their confiscated wealth; they 
merely transformed individual selfish- 
ness into collective selfishness. They 
therefore have no right to condemn the 
rich; they have never earned the right. 
No man has a right to condemn the 
rich until, like our Lord, he has proven 
he is free from the passion of wealth. 


Msgr. Fulton Sheen quoted in The Phil- 
osophy of Communism by Charles J. 
McFadden, O.S.A. (Benziger, 1939). 
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we left behind us the golden dream of 
Palma Vecchio, the St. Barbara in the 
lovely old Church of Santa Maria Fer- 
mosa, St. Mary the Beautiful. 


But On the Other Hand... 


There are two attitudes. The one at- 
titude is espoused by those who reject 
any and every kind of economic plan- 
ning or organization. They constitute 
the group of extreme individualists or 
the so-called school of economic liberal- 
ism. They want no interference what- 
soever with the individual either from 
the government or from the social 
pressure of group organizations. They 
will tolerate no restrictions upon in- 
dividual initiative or personal enter- 
prise. They are liberal only to the 
extent that they wish to be liberated 
from all social responsibility. They call 
it free enterprise but the freedom is for 
those who possess great resources and 
dominating strength rather than for 
the weak or those who depend simply 
ion their own labor for their well- 
being. 

There is a via media completely con- 
sistent with Christian morality and 
with sound economic principles. In the 
first place there must be reestablished 
some form of guild or vocational 
groups which will bind men together 
in society according to their respective 
occupations, thus creating a moral 
unity. Secondly, there must be a reform 
of morals and a profound renewal of 
the Christian spirit which must pre- 
cede the social reconstruction. 


From The Church and Social Order, a 
statement by the bishops of the N.C.W.C. 
Administrative Board (7 Feb. °40). 









By DANIEL A. LORD, S.J. 
Condensed from the Queen’s Work* 


There is much quiet talk about the 
futility of war, its wasteful, bloody, 
cruel, obscenely degrading character. 
We are reminded that the cost of one 
battleship would endow the greatest 
university for a century; that a dozen 
young married couples could be given 
homes and farms for the price of a 
single 16-inch gun; that a tank, the 
most useless of all human achieve- 
ments, costs more than would the train- 
ing of a dozen young geniuses to be 
great surgeons and scientists. 

And in and out of the new pattern 
of things runs the puzzling figure of 
a great doubt. What are we supposed 
to think about war? 

Here, briefly stated, are the four pos- 
sible attitudes toward war: 

1. When my country declares war, 
that is all that matters to me. Stephen 
Decatur laid down this attitude when 
he said he hoped that his country in its 
dealings with other nations would al- 
ways be right, but whether she was 
right or wrong, just or unjust, he was 
for his country. This is a wrong atti- 
tude. 

2. The country declares a war which 
is clearly just. It is, for example, clearly 
defending its liberties, its rights, its 
citizens. I see that the war is clearly 
just, probably a war of strict defense, 


So You Won't Fight? 





How to be a pacifist 


and I give my support to the war. This 
is a reasonable attitude, and I am justi- 
fied in taking it. 

3. I am so opposed to war that no 
matter how just the war may be I re- 
fuse to take part. But my reasons for 
not taking part are simply that I hate 
and despise war. I regard it as brutal, 
wasteful, bloody. War demands that I 
risk my life and do hard, disagreeable 
things. I see no good resulting from 
war. So for these reasons (plainly self- 
ish) I refuse to fight. This attitude is 
wrong. 

4. I am opposed to all war, no mat- 
ter how just it may be, because I am 
doing harder things than fighting. I 
am daily practicing heroic love of my 
fellow men, Christlike charity. I have 
no enemies, personal or national. I am 
working with all my might to establish 
a Christlike world; the hard Christlike 
virtues rule my soul, and all my actions 
are dominated by the difficult Christ- 
like ideals. I am working for the peace 
of Christ in the reign of Christ. I am 
less anti-war than pro-peace, less anti- 
hate than pro-love, less worried about 
killing my country’s enemies than 
about saving their immortal souls. This 
attitude is just. 

Now let’s go back over the four, tak- 
ing them one at a time. 


*3742 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. October, 1940. 
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The first attitude, “Any war my 
country declares is all right with me,” 
is the attitude of a sword rattler who 
lives by the whim of the tyrant or the 
mob. A nation has the same moral re- 
sponsibilities as an individual. No man 
may murder his neighbor; if the mur- 
derer happens to be my father, I can’t 
because of that say, “May my father in 
his dealings with the neighbors always 
be right; but right or wrong, murderer 
or not, I’m for him.” And we can’t 
hold the ladder while he creeps into 
our neighbor’s house to blow out his 
brains. God gave nations and individu- 
als a conscience. We cannot fight a 
war that violates our conscience. 

The second attitude is relatively sim- 
ple. My country is attacked, and the 
war is clearly just. All the essential con- 
ditions of a just war are fulfilled. The 
enemy is the unjust aggressor. Appar- 
ently, we can save our liberties only by 


war. We are like the innocent victim 


who sees a criminal pointing a gun at 
his heart or, worse still, at the hearts 
of his wife and children. 

If a Christian fights under these con- 
We 
must, it is true, love our enemies as 


ditions, his conscience is clear. 


ourselves; but we are not obliged to 
love our enemies more than we do our- 
selves. We are permitted to defend our 
own lives against an unjust aggressor 
who breaks into our house with mur- 
derous intent; we can defend our loved 
ones against the madman who lifts an 
ax over their heads, even if it means 


shooting the villain. So, too, we may 
defend the life and honor of our coun- 
try when a criminal nation reaches out 
with bloody hands to seize it. 

Perhaps the only trouble with this 
solution is that it is too easy, too sim- 
ple. For there is no more fundamental 
instinct than that of solving any prob- 
lem with a sock in the jaw. A rival 
steals a young man’s girl; the young 
man gets the girl back by beating up 
his slightly inferior rival. Simple. The 
community is disturbed by a crowd of 
thugs; the decent citizens organize, go 
out and get the thugs, and treat them 
to a little of their own medicine; the 
thugs cease their trouble, and the city 
is at rest. 

Or the enemy attacks us. We have 
more than a merely adequate army and 
navy, and with it we blast them back 
into their own territory. 

The third attitude is that followed 
today by most of the pacifists. Since 
war is a bloody, dirty, inconvenient, 
extravagant business, they'll take no 
part in it. They refuse to blow the 
country’s resources away in high-pow- 
ered shells. They won't give their ap- 
proval to that wasteful mass of metal 
known as a battleship, a tank, or a 
bombing plane. They decline to go 
into the trenches with the cooties and 
the rats. They would rather live at 
peace than at liberty, rather live under 
a dictator than under a general, rather 
be regimented in totalitarian states than 
wear the uniform of an infantryman in 
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the regiment. They point out that all 
wars are followed by frightful depres- 
sions and that the wages of war are 
famine and broken bodies. 

In other words, they simple state 
that war is hell, which was old gossip 
long before General Sherman put it 
into three immortal words. This is 
excellent reasoning against unjust wars, 
added arguments why everyone ought 
to fight shy of wars. But when the war 
is clearly just, when it is a question of 
the enemy at our gates, of liberties gone 
and rights trampled under foot, of vil- 
lainy let loose, what then? Then an 
attitude like that is merely easygoing, 
lazy, selfish. 

This type of pacifist hates war. So 
do we all. He proclaims it to be waste- 
ful, cruel, harmful. We all knew that 
before pacifism got its start. But the 
reasons this pacifist gives are basically 
concerned with his self-interest. He 
doesn’t want to get his hands muddy 
or bloody. He doesn’t want the re- 
sources of the world, which he is sure 
are meant to make him comfortable 
and luxurious, blown to atoms. He 
simply objects to doing the hard things 
that are involved in fighting even the 
just battles of one’s country. 

I find much of this selfishness in the 
pacifism of the modern young man and 
young woman. If they tell me that war 
is bloody, I can answer that surgery is 
bloody, too. If they tell me that a bat- 
teship is wasteful, I can retort by in- 
dicating the wastefulness of tearing 
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down our forests to get out cheap pulp 
magazines. If they object to our throw- 
ing away money on high explosives, I 
can point out the money we yearly 
burn up in cigarettes. 

But if they say ultimately, “I object 
to all war,” my answer must be, “Then 
what are you doing to bring real peace 
to the world?” For it is easy to refuse 
to do the hard things involved in war; 
it is far harder to do the hard things 
required for lasting peace. 

Yet this second attitude I find very, 
very rare. It is so rare that I have put 
it in fourth place. But as I come to it, 
I feel that this last attitude calls for 
our walking in the footsteps of Jesus 
Christ. 

By no conceivable effort can we pic- 
ture Jesus Christ meeting His enemies 
sword in hand. He was convinced that 
force was no answer to force and that 
you really corrected nothing with a 
sock in the jaw or a sword through the 
heart. He had a few simple ways of 
solving the world’s problems; they 
were concerned with truth and beauty, 
love for God and one’s neighbor, vast 
unselfishness and devoted service: the 
two great commandments and the glo- 
rious beatitudes. 

Christ knew and the apostles were 
persuaded that the only permanent vic- 
tories in the world are won by truth 
and right. And for the triumph of 
these things guns and armies are pretty 
futile things. But most Christians re- 
tain a pagan belief in the superior value 
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of force. They are persuaded that truth 
won’t conquer unless it is backed with 
armies and that right is more likely to 
be victorious when it moves with con- 
quering battalions. It takes a tremen- 
dous act of faith to believe that truth 
is unconquerable and that the man who 
lives splendidly is stronger than the 
man with the automatic in his hands 
or with legions at his back. It takes a 
Christlike viewpoint to be sure that St. 
Francis of Assisi is a greater conqueror 
than Godfrey of Bouillon and that the 
slow-moving armies of the missionaries 
armed only with the crucifix are even- 
tually far more effective than were the 
Crusaders swinging along on battle 
chargers. 

So if a young man says to me, “I am 
a pacifist,” I have a lot of questions to 
ask him first. 

Do you, I'd begin, so believe in the 
truth of Christ that you are convinced 
it is the greatest conquering force in 
the world? 

When you say that you don’t want to 
fight, what do you mean? Do you 
mean that you do want to fight the 
horrible thing that is sin, the powerful 
thing that is temptation? Do you want 
to fight human hatred not only as it 
exists in the world around you but as 
you find it entrenched in your own soul 
in the form of prejudices, dislikes, con- 
tempt? 

If you do not want to save your coun- 
try on the battlefield will you please 
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tell me what you are doing to save it 
during the days of peace? Are you 
living up to the difficult profession of 
being a practicing democrat? Have you 
in theory and in practice a scrupulous 
regard for the rights of others? Are you 
exactly honest? Have you conquered 
passion in your own soul so that 
never does it destroy the happiness or 
innocence of someone else? Have you 
a truly world view, seeing all men as 
your brothers and treating them as 
such? 

The man who fails to examine his 
conscience and fights an unjust war is 
guilty in the sight of God. The man 
who puts his selfish desire for life and 
ease and peace ahead of the needs of 
his country is a coward. The man who 
gives his loyalty to his country in time 
of just war is living up to strict justice 
and right. But the man who turns 
from war as he turns from all force; 
who follows the peaceful Christ rather 
than the victorious general; who fights, 
not with the easy weapons of man’s 
war, but with truth and virtue and love 
and unselfishness; who battles, not a 
human enemy, but the immortal ene- 
mies of mankind: sin wherever he 
finds it, temptation laying siege to his 
own soul, prejudices, uncharity, cruelty, 
exploitation—that man is a Christian 
pacifist and a saint. And his road will 
probably be the road of martyrdom. 

Are you brave enough to follow this 
road? 








N Ovena-itis 
By FRANCIS N. WENDELL, O.P. 


Condensed from the Torch* 


| heard a story about a woman at a 
“bingo.” She was superstitious to the 
point of placing a rabbit’s foot on the 
left-hand corner of her bingo card and 
a Sacred Heart badge on the right. It 
interested me and I believed the story 
because I have seen the same thing my- 
self. Only in the case I know, the 
woman used a miraculous medal in- 
stead of a Sacred Heart badge. I re- 
member, at the time, I could hardly 
restrain myself from asking her to de- 
cide on one or the other. 

When the historian sits down to 
record the doings of mankind, he usu- 
ally divides his work into certain defi- 
nite periods to each of which he at- 
taches a name. I began to wonder just 
what some historian, writing, say, in 
the year 2140, will call our period. If 
he happens to be a Church historian 
and if he has thoroughly studied the 
religious customs of our times, I think 
that he might be inclined to label our 
present period, the Novena Ages. Al- 
most everywhere you go (at least in 
this country) you find novenas, Run- 
ning separately or concurrently, in ‘the 
same church or in different churches, 
you will find novenas of the Sorrowful 
Mother, Medal, St. 
Ann, St. Jude, St. Anthony and a host 
of others. Don’t get the idea I am con- 
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Orisons amidst onions 


demning novenas. As a matter of fact 
I am in favor of them. I think that the 
label, the Novena Ages, might, on the 
whole, be taken as a compliment to our 
religious spirit and culture. For, after 
all, a novena means nine days of prayer 
and I know of nothing better than nine 
days of prayer unless it be ten days of 
prayer, or, better still, 11 days of 
prayer. 

The Novena Ages, as referring to 
our times, might be taken as a com- 
pliment. It might also be taken as a 
rebuke. The late G. K. Chesterton used 
to say that all great movements have 
their lunatic fringe, and this is, I think, 
especially true of novenas. Many of our 
good Catholic people are suffering from 
a very strange malady which, for a bet- 
ter name, I usually think of as novena- 
itis. This disease, it seems to me, has 
its root cause in the failure to under- 
stand the true nature of prayer. 

No one has better brought out the 
true nature of prayer than our Lord 
Himself. “Two men went up into the 
temple to pray: the one a Pharisee, and 
the other a publican. The Pharisee 
standing, prayed thus with himself: O 
God, I give Thee thanks that I am not 
as the rest of men, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, as also is this publican. I 
fast twice in a week; I give tithes of all 
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that I possess. And the publican, stand- 
ing afar off, would not so much as lift 
up his eyes towards heaven; but struck 
his breast, saying: O God, be merciful 
to me a sinner.” 

Both of these men prayed with their 
lips; but only one of them prayed with 
his heart and head. The Pharisee was 
in reality nothing else than his own 
press agent; the publican was, too, but 
in an entirely different way. He ex- 
tolled himself unconsciously while con- 
sciously extolling God. The Pharisee 
prayed proudly but irrationally; the 
publican, humbly and reasonably. 

One of our biggest difficulties in the 
matter of prayer is somewhat the same 
as the difficulty encountered by the 
Pharisee: we have an irrational way of 
going about our prayer. The man who 
makes a novena and every night after 
services goes home to beat his wife, is 
definitely being irrational and illogical 
in his prayers. Prayer does call for 
action, but not that kind of action. 
Prayer demands that man be better, 
and jf a novena is going to make him 
worse, it would be better for him, as 
well as his wife, to stop at a triduum. 

The woman who spends nine days 
of pious, fervent prayer asking God 
that she might get a husband, when 
she already has a husband, is likewise 
being irrational and illogical. All the 
novenas in the world will not help her; 
what she needs is the sacrament of 
Penance. This, no doubt, is a far- 
fetched example but I think that it will 


serve to bring out the point in ques- 
tion. 

It is, indeed, very odd the way some 
of us can get tangled up on this ques- 
tion of prayer. Even the great St. 
Augustine, with all his brilliance of 
intellect, made a strange blunder. 
When Augustine was young and in 
the midst of his sinful life, he used 
to pray for his own conversion. But 
the way he did it was, to say the least, 
peculiar. He would pray, in effect, “O 
Lord, help me to change my life—but 
not yet, dear Lord.” 

People often ask, “Is it all right to 
pray for this or that thing?” The not- 
so-young-girl will ask, “Is it all right 
for me to pray for a husband?” Or 
the drunkard’s wife, “Is it all right for 
me to pray to get rid of one?” There 
is just one simple rule to follow in 
knowing what to pray for. It is this: 
we can licitly pray for whatever we 
can licitly desire. That, of course, gives 
us a broad field for our prayers. It is 
licit for a girl to have a husband, hence 
it is licit to pray for one. It is licit to 
work, to desire good health, to pass 
your examinations, hence it is likewise 
licit to pray for all these things. It is 
not licit to desire evil for another, hence 
it would be foolish and sinful to pray 
that your landlord will break his 
leg or that your husband will come 
out second best in a train wreck. It 
is not licit to desire these things and 
hence it is not licit to pray for them. 

Finally there is the problem of pray- 
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ing to the saints. Our Protestant friends 
accuse us of asking the saints to grant 
our requests. And they would rightly 
claim that neither St. Ann, St. An- 
thony, nor St. Antoninus has the power 
to grant you these favors. However, 
we Catholics do not (at least we should 
not) ask the saints to grant our re- 
quests. Rather we ask them to inter- 
cede in our behalf. We do not ask the 
saints to do for us but to ask for us. 
St. Peter was being very wise and very 
sensible when he leaned over and whis- 
pered to St. John to ask our Lord for 
a favor. John happened to be, for the 
moment at least, closer to God. That 
is exactly why we ask the saints to 
intercede in our behalf. They, too, 
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happen, for the moment at least, to be 
closer to God. 

And so, I think the best cure for 
novena-itis is for all of us who are 


offenders in this matter of prayer to 
knuckle down and make sure our 
prayers are intelligent prayers. Our 
Lord said: “Ask and you shall re- 
ceive,’ and He meant it. But we must 
ask in a rational way. If by saying two 
Rosaries our disposition is going to be 
ruined for the day, we should stop at 
one. If your husband’s supper is going 
to consist of sliced tomatoes and boiled 
ham because of your attendance at a 
novena, it would be better to say your 
novena prayers while peeling the po- 
tatoes. 


It is only in comparatively recent times that any real working knowl- 
edge of the stomach was available for the general public, or even for medical 
men. For countless ages medical science was working in a sort of fog and 
the ordinary human was content to blame any inward troubles on evil 
spirits. Then towards the end of the last century a lump of lead came to 


the aid of the doctors. 


As might be imagined, the incident took place in America. During a 
little jollification in a tavern, a half-breed trapper was shot in the stomach. 
This should have killed him; contrary to custom, he recovered. More sur- 
prising than his recovery was the fact that the hole made by the bullet never 
closed up again. For medical science it was the chance of a lifetime, and a 
local doctor soon got hold of the trapper and conducted a long series of 


experiments. ’ 


Bits of food were suspended on pieces of twine through the hole left 
by the bullet, samples extracted and all sorts of tests and observations made. 
The investigations were somewhat hampered by the tendency of the subject 
to invest the fees he received in alcohol, and were finally terminated when, 
after some years, he refused all further cooperation and fled over the border, 


taking the stomach with him. 


Jay McEvoy in the Father Mathew Record (July °40). 





The Problem of Free Will in Science 


Heisenberg to the rescue 


It is a strange paradox that our 
present-day scientists should become the 
champions of the doctrine of free will. 
A half century ago, the mere sugges- 
tion that man possessed freedom of 
will was received with strong disap- 
proval and rejected as unscientific. Why 
this “about face” in science? 

Until rather recent times, the natural 
sciences, i. e., physics, chemistry, astron- 
omy, etc., were dominated by the prin- 
ciple of physical determinism. This 
“determinism” denoted a characteristic 
of the material world in which all the 
component elements were so fixed that 
they must always act in the same way, 
independently of man’s interference. 
The sun always rises in the east, never 
in the west; hydrogen and oxygen al- 
ways combine to form water, never 
iodine; stones always fall toward the 
earth, under the force of gravity, never 
upwards. These are instances of the 
fixity or determinateness of the universe. 
From repeated confirmation in indi- 
vidual cases, the scientist extended this 
notion to the entire world and in its 
universal aspect it was called the prin- 
ciple of physical determinism. It says 
that the course of nature is inevitable, 
nature is ruled by ironclad laws; every- 
thing happens according to these laws 
and hence miracles are impossible be- 
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cause they seem to violate the laws of 
nature. 

For nearly three centuries, the scien- 
tists held this as a fundamental prin- 
ciple. The splendid progress of mod- 
ern science is due in large part to the 


fact that scientific investigation ~’as 


directed by this principle. It soon be- 
came the infallible rule of all natural 
bodies and natural phenomena. Even 
man was not exempt, they said, from 
this law. Among the psychologists, it 
was called behaviorism, but today that 
school of thought is rapidly losing favor 


with the philosophers. 

In spite of the brilliant success, based 
on the principle of physical determin- 
ism, the scientists were always just a 
mite disturbed by certain human ac- 
tions which did not quite fit into the 
universal scheme. The philosophers of 
all generations kept reminding the 
scientists that they had not explained 
what were called free-will actions. 
They said, “We see that sodium and 
chlorine must combine to form salt but 
man can choose either to use or not 
use this salt on his steak. A stone can- 
refuse ‘obey’ the laws of 
gravity but a motorist can obey or not 
obey the laws of traffic.” That was a 
hard nut for the scientist to crack. For 
the scientist, either everything was 


not to 
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determined or everything free. He 
chose the former, but in doing so he 
denied in theory that freedom which 
he, like all men, practiced in daily life. 
The philosophers, on the other hand, 
examining what he observed, realized 
that while most things were deter- 
mined there remained some few in- 
stances in which man could pick and 
choose, without that necessity which 
belongs to the chemical order. 

Since natural bodies were so fixed in 
their being and their activity, the sci- 
entist took the next step of predicting 
what would happen under given con- 
ditions. As these bodies acted in the 
past, so will they act in the future, 
they said. Thus he can tell us at what 
temperature gold will melt; how fast 
the new Ford V8 will travel; when the 
eclipses of the sun and moon will occur. 
This worked out so well that it soon 
became the outstanding feature of sci- 
entific investigation. For, if a scientist 
proposes a new theory, say of light, and 
according to this theory predicts cer- 
tain results, and if these predictions 
agree with the data produced by experi- 
ments, the theory will be well received. 
If, on the contrary, prediction and ex- 
perimental results disagree, the theory 
will be rejected without further ado. 
Now, all this prediction business went 
along well until the scientists began to 
apply it to the minute bodies, like the 
electron. (We go on the supposition 
that all large bodies are composed 
chiefly of electrons and protons.) Here 
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everything went wrong. The rules did 
not apply. 

Here was the problem. To make a 
prediction about the future state or the 
future action of a physical body, one 
must know the present state or action. 
To foretell a future eclipse, one must 
know the present (or past) position, 
motion and direction of the sun, earth 
and moon. But in dealing with elec- 
trons, the scientist found that he could 
not determine the simultaneous _posi- 
tion and velocity of it, with any high 
degree of accuracy. He might deter- 
mine the position of the electron but 
only at the expense of a high margin 
of inaccuracy with regard to the ve- 
locity and vice versa. Hence, not know- 
ing the present state, he could not pre- 
dict the future state; the foundation of 
predictabiliy became impossible. It was 
a crisis, indeed, and as yet no satis- 
factory solution of the problem has 
been found. Having labored for more 
than two centuries to build a magnifi- 
cent structure of science on the prin- 
ciple of physical determinism, the sci- 
entist is suddenly confronted with the 
fact that this basic principle will not 
apply to the most fundamenal com- 
ponents of all physical bodies. In view 
of this, a group of scientists are ready 
to reject determinism. An eminent 
physicist, Heisenberg, has enunciated 
the principle of indeterminism, accord- 
ing to which everything is indeter- 
mined, because it is impossible to pre- 
dict accurately the phenomena of the 
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sub-atomic order. There is dissension 
in camp. Some still retain determinism 
but others believe that it is doomed. 
As we have indicated, many scien- 
tists tried to include in the determin- 
istic concept of the world the freedom 
of man, as well as the actions of the 
physical and chemical world. There 
were always some dissenting voices. It 
was rather disconcerting for the sci- 
entist to realize that there was one 
small field of action, the free-will 
actions of man, which seemed to defy 
determinism and forbade the universal 
acceptance of the principle. Everywhere 
else, it worked with notable success. 
This situation was scientifically intoler- 
able. But the principle of indetermin- 
ism offers an escape from the horns 
of the dilemma. Since the free actions 
of man are unpredictable and, in prin- 
ciple, indetermined, why not classify 
them under the Heisenberg principle 
of indeterminism and thus have a uni- 
versal scheme, embracing all natural 
activity? Thus, science has found an 
argument for the freedom of the will. 
The Heisenberg principle opens up 
the way to a universal scheme, to in- 
clude all living and non-living, all free 
and non-free actions, but only under 
this aspect, viz.: that they are consid- 
ered as indetermined and unpredictable. 
Hence they can admit the possibility 
of a free will, under this aspect. As is 
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evident, this does not prove the free- 
dom of the will, precisely as free will, 
any more than to say, because a man 
is white and a sheet of paper is white, 
man is a sheet of paper. Since both 
are white, we may consider them in 
the same class, but only under the 
aspect of being white. The principle 
of indeterminism does not tell us, then, 
the nature of freedom of a free-will 
action; it does not show us the differ- 
ence between a free and non-free action. 
With all due respect for scientific 
authorities, the problem of the freedom 
of man remains exactly where it was 
before the discovery of the famous Hei- 
senberg principle. For the human voli- 
tion is not a scientific thing that can 
be measured in a test tube, on a balance 
or with a telescope. Science contains 
no principle or method to prove or dis- 
prove the existence of the human free 
will. Centuries before the birth of 
what we call modern science, philoso- 
phers discussed and established man’s 
freedom in certain actions. We are 
always conscious that in many instances 
we have the power to do or not to do, 
to do one thing or another in given 
conditions. No scientific discovery has 
destroyed this consciousness. Our daily 
life shows us the constant exercise of 
the power of choice and freedom of 
action. The doctrine of free will still 
remains despite scientific discoveries. 


An index for the past year is included with this issue. Readers who fail to 
receive it may write for a copy. No charge. 





Out of Russia 


By G. E. R. GEDYE 


Condensed from the New York Times* 


After 18 years the Moscow Bu- 
reau of the New York Times has been 
closed owing to the exigencies of the 
new Soviet censorship instituted last 
This has made the work of 
in Moscow 


Jan. 1. 
foreign correspondents 
quite impossible. 

Moscow remains today one of the 
most important political centers of the 
world. As a news center it has ceased 
to exist and every correspondent still 
there knows that his work is entirely 
valueless. It is even misleading, for 
he is able to present only that version 
of events which the Soviet authorities 
desire to be accepted abroad. Since 
Jan. 1 it has been impossible for any 
foreign correspondent (other than the 
German) to communicate freely with 
his paper. 

They have been and still are (again, 
except for the Germans) prevented from 
telephoning abroad and from communi- 
cating freely in “service messages” with 


their headquarters. They are frequently 


prevented from making any reference 
to events in the Soviet Union which 
they can hear openly discussed on the 
broadcasting stations of the whole 
world. 

Until January, I had been writing 
with perfect freedom, giving facts, 
favorable and unfavorable, creditable 


Any rags, any bones, any bottles 


and discreditable, interpreting and crit- 
icizing as seemed necessary. At no 
time had I any complaints from the 
Press Bureau, with which I maintained 
excellent relations. 

“It is no use alluding to the liberality 
of the old censorship,” I was told one 
day in the Press Bureau. “That was 
run by Litvinoff. This is in much 
firmer and more authoritative hands. 
The other was a joke. This censorship 
is no joke.” He said a mouthful. 

Why did the Soviet Union make 
such a public confession of weakness 
as the imposition of such a panicky 
censorship implied? Concern at the 
heavy losses and reverses of the Red 
army in Finland was certainly one rea- 
son. But as no foreign correspondent 
was ever allowed anywhere near the 
Soviet front and as the Soviet papers 
suppressed all references to the reverses, 
leaving us with nothing to write about 
the Finnish war, it was not the main 
reason. 

I think one powerful motive was 
knowledge of the approaching grave 
economic crisis and food shortage that 
broke out a few weeks after the cen- 
sorship started. Another powerful mo- 
tive was fear of Germany, who was 
making trouble about any news of 
comments thereon that did not suit her. 


*Times Square, New York City. Sept. 11-15, 1940. 
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There was certainly the Soviet desire 
to suppress all facts concerning indus- 
trial and agricultural shortcomings and 
comments that might impair the pic- 
ture of an immensely powerful and 
prosperous state, which it was desired 
to present abroad. But I soon realized 
that the main motive was a desire to 
suppress anything likely to decrease 
further the vanishing support of the 
working masses and Left intellectuals 
throughout the world for the Soviet 
Union, however far she might co- 
operate with fascism. 

In deciding to make treaties of com- 
merce, friendship and consultation with 
the Nazi-fascist powers, the rulers of 
communist Russia had to take a chance 
on losing the friendship of all the anti- 
fascists throughout the world. Hence 
the urgent necessity of Moscow’s pre- 
venting anything from emanating from 
Russia that might militate further 
against her good name with the work- 
ers of the world. 

What was and is today censored in 
the Soviet Union? The first big story 
suppressed was the grave shortage of 
food, especially bread, which shortage 
reached even the capital last January. 
From all available accounts, many of 
the provinces endured far greater suf- 
fering. 

Throughout the exceptionally bitter 
winter the never-absent queues outside 
the Moscow food shops had lengthened. 
From many provincial centers had 
come along the grapevine details of the 


complete disappearance of this or that 
article of food: milk, sugar, butter. In 
the capital we suffered enough from 
these shortages. 

The mass of Soviet citizens, of 
course, suffered far worse and even 
their inexhaustible patience seemed 
near an end. In streetcars and on the 
subway one could hear ominous mut- 
terings, “We know too well what 
famine means; we don’t want all that 
back again.” 

The temper of the masses was not 
improved by whispered echoes of the 
German trumpetings that the Soviets 
were supplying them with a million 
tons of cereals, nor by the sight that 
Moscow had seen for months, and now 
sees again, of the hordes of official Ger- 
man visitors plundering the food stores 
and markets of anything edible for dis- 
patch to their families in Germany. 

The whole story, including what ap- 
peared in the newspapers and on the 
radio, was suppressed by the censor, 
together with items in the papers con- 
cerning the breakdown of the streetcar 
system when the cold was at its worst. 
Nothing seems too petty for the Mos- 
cow censor. The Soviets are perhaps 
unlucky in their choice of a chief cen- 
sor, a young man named Leiserson, 
who makes up for his deficiencies in 
English, by deleting everything he can- 
not understand. 

Among other good efforts of his was 
his deletion of the word dyestuffs from 
a list of products that the Soviets could 
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take from Germany. Again he insisted 
on his knowledge of English. “Food- 
stuffs means stuff for food and dye- 
stuffs means stuff for dying. I am not 
going to pass an insinuation that the 


Soviets will import deadly poison gases 
from Germany,” he pronounced. 

One of the most irksome features 
of the censorship is the constant inter- 
ference with service messages to the 
correspondent’s newspaper in which he 
answers queries or gives essential tech- 
nical information connected with his 
news service to his editor. Frequently, 
for instance, the correspondent is told 
to cover a certain story. The censor 
suppresses the message in toto and the 
correspondent wires his editor, “Censor 
will not allow this story to be sent.” 
This message the censor again sup- 
presses, thus disorganizing the make- 
up of the paper at the other end. 

The same thing occurs when a cable 
is, as is usually the case, sent in half 
a dozen sections, of which the censor 
suppresses perhaps half, and the corre- 
spondent is not allowed to let his paper 
know that it is no use waiting for 
the missing sections. All deletions are 
cunningly arranged so that there is no 
apparent gap at the receiving end, for 
one of the chief things that it is sought 
to censor is the existence of the censor- 
ship. 

The censor’s standing joke is to dis- 
tort the purport of messages by deleting 
quotation marks and such qualifying 
clauses as, “according to the Soviet 
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view,’ “in Pravda’s eyes,” and so 
forth. This forces the correspondent to 
adopt, as his own, views and expres- 
sions that he has cited from the Soviet 
press. 

One of my last innocents to be mas- 
sacred was a hilarious Pravda account 
of a delightful band of jacks-in-office 
in the Food Commissariat, who had 
thousands of poultry slaughtered and 
drew hundreds of thousands of ciga- 
rettes and oceans of vodka from store 
without payment on the excuse of “tast- 
ing,” and appointed a horde of “tasters” 
from among their friends (and includ- 
ing themselves) at fat fees to consume 
Gargantuan meals. 

After all, irregularities and pecula- 
tions are not unknown in any state. 
But for the censor the Soviet Union 
must not be presented as a human state 
with human weaknesses, but as one 
sans reproche and intensely boring in 
its virtue, which it is not. With the 
same motive, nearly all crime stories 
that appear in the Soviet press (and 
some of them are really good ones) fall 
victim to his blue pencil. 

Have the inhabitants of the “Land 
of Socialism” the spirit of crusaders 
against capitalism beyond the frontiers 
or against fascism? Do they feel sum- 
moned to become the torchbearers of 
world revolution as in the days of 
Lenin? I have not found the slightest 
trace of any such feelings. 

The daily struggle for existence “in 
the Soviet Union is so hard and all- 
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absorbing, the lesson taught in the 
purge of 1937-1938 of what happens to 
those who attempt to raise a voice in 
opposition to the directors of affairs 
was so severe, that there is no disposi- 
tion in any man’s heart even to discuss 
questions of high policy with his 
neighbor. He knows that he must 
leave these to be decided for him by 
others and that it is not for him to 
question the wisdom of their actions. 

Contact with Russians is almost im- 
possible for a foreigner. But certain 
special circumstances did enable me to 
meet a very few, and even to win to a 
limited extent the confidence of those 
with whom I talked. 

I need hardly say that I never at- 
tempted to discuss Soviet internal af- 
fairs. Soon after I arrived in Moscow 
I did put the naive question to one very 
naive Russian, “Would you say that 


Stalin enjoys the same popularity as 
did Lenin?” 


“When you have been here a few 
days longer,” came the answer, “you 
will know that such questions are not 
put nor can they be answered, not 
merely as between a foreigner and a 
Soviet citizen but also as between two 
Soviet citizens. Not to his own wife 
or child would anyone attempt to an- 
swer such a question.” 

It was the first and last time I ever 
put a Soviet citizen into such an em- 
barrassing position. Instead, I asked of 
things in which the Soviet Union was 
not directly involved. Anyone who has 


lived for some time in Russia can 
imagine the possibility of such a con- 
versation as the following, which is 
typical of many I had: 

Intelligent Russian: 
news of the war?” 

Foreign Correspondent: “I hear the 
British have sunk two submarines.” 

I. R. (quickly and with conviction): 
“Oh, that’s not true.” 

F. C.: “But it was on the BBC with 
full details and the Germans admit that 
the boats are overdue.” 

I. R. (politely but firmly, as to an 
imaginative child): “Yes, but it is not 
true, you know.” 

F. C.: “Really? How do you know?” 

I. R.: “Why, there was not a word 
about it in either Pravda or Izvestia, 
and the Moscow radio news did not 
mention it either.” 

F. C.: “Well, perhaps they got it 
late, or suppressed it for some motive 
of policy.” 

I. R. (genuinely puzzled): “But that 
is not possible, my friend, Pravda and 
Izvestia have all the news there is and 
publish it. Of course!” 

F.C.: “And if the whole world out- 
side knows of and believes some piece 
of news which they have not published, 
it isn’t true?” 

I. R.: “But of course not. How can 
you be so silly? If it were true, it 
would be in our papers because they 
get all the news. And if they publish 
something it must be true because these 
are the papers of the party and of the 


“Well, what 
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government, and how could they pub- 
lish false news? If only you read our 
papers right through in the original 
every day, you would realize that this 
must be so. Unlike yours, our papers 
have no private capitalist trusts to 
serve.” 

That conversation is not exaggerated. 
I heard its equivalent on half a dozen 
occasions from persons who in daily 
life were logical and intelligent. Such 
is the effect of 20 years’ seclusion from 
any outside voice, either in the press, 
literature, private correspondence, radio 
or in the person of foreign tourists. 

After the occupation of the Polish 
Ukraine and White Russia one heard 
in the subway more than once such 
remarks as, “Well, in Lwow my 
brother was able to buy two pairs of 
boots for himself alone. Yes, and an 
alarm ciock that really keeps time and 
goes off at the hour set.” “Wrist 
watch?” “No,” reluctantly, as detract- 
ing from the glory of the tale, “he did 
not get one of those. But he says that 
there were some to be had there 
earlier; yes, and actually fountain pens, 
too. But you see, he was in reserve, 
not in the front line; so, of course, they 
were all bought up before he got 
there.” 

No doubt the same wild stories are 
now being told to incredulous relatives 
by Red-army men back on leave from 
Riga, Kaunas and Tallinn. If you 
want a pair of shoes in Moscow, the 
only hope of getting them, and that 
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a faint one, is to go to one of the 
illegal but tolerated street markets 
where a “speculator” (a shabby indi- 
vidual with friends to give him the 
tip where there is something to be 
bought, and who may have stood in 
line 12 to 15 hours to get it) will pro- 
duce furtively from beneath his over- 
coat a single pair for which you may 
have to pay anything from two to four 
times the just price. 

Like any one of the Soviet citizens, 
I searched the shops in vain for all 
kinds of simple necessities such as a 
length of cotton material for a dress 
for my houseworker, as a maid is 
called in the Soviet Union. I went to 
the markets and stood in winter 
in the Russian lines for the only vege- 
tables to be had during four long 
dreary months, the eternal kapusta 
(white cabbage), ancient potatoes and 
more rarely some deformed and rock- 
like carrots. 

In spring and summer I stood for 
the first green vegetables and salads 
as winter's long reign ended and at 
last even for fruit, which was rare and 
refreshing, indeed. I have seen scores 
of the overcrowded cellar-dwellings of 
Russians in my own quarter of Moscow 
and used to pass nightly the long rows 
of iron bedsteads in former shops or 
churches where the young men undress 
side by side behind the curtainless win- 
dows to get into the bed which is their 
“home.” 

Everyone stops to give readily any 
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information that will help all those not 
yet fortunate enough to have found 
this, that or the other prize. It is not, 
of course, the thing for a foreign news- 
paper man to stand in line with the 
shabby crowds in Moscow markets, but 
I grew jealous of the light on the daily 
life of Soviet citizens that my secretary 
was acquiring through the simple con- 
tacts made in doing her own market- 
ing, and so I tried it out myself. 

Leaving the Soviet Union is in any 
case a complicated business. But my 
departure for a short holiday in Ru- 
mania last February was child’s play 
compared with the heavy weather 
made and special precautions taken on 
the closing of the bureau. When the 
decision to do so was communicated 
to the Press Bureau, the outward 
equanimity with which it was received 
quite failed to conceal the fact that 
it came as a very unwelcome sur- 
prise. 

The first step toward leaving the 
Soviet Union is the application to the 
police for an exit visa. The granting 
or refusal of this is settled by the 
NKVD. When I went for a holiday 
to Rumania the process took four days. 
On the occasion of this application I 
was told it would take a week, but at 
the end of this period four successive 
appointments with the visa department 
of the police were kept in vain before 
the final decision was taken. 

The examination by the NKVD of 


written and printed matter was another 
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story. Courteously but meticulously 
the official went through the few essen- 
tial office files, largely consisting of 
accounts, vouchers and business cor- 
respondence, page by page. Every word 
of an almost stillborn diary started in 
the first flush of interest in a new 
world was carefully read. 

Meanwhile, of course, 
horde of eager purchasers, foreign and 
Russian, which descends like a swarm 
of locusts on the home of any depart- 
ing stranger, was appearing at all hours 
of the day and at many of the night 
to buy anything and everything, from 
worn-out shoes and shirts to blankets, 
towels, tins of sardines, shaving soap 
and ski boots. 

An ambassador sent a note by spe- 
cial messenger to ask if there were any 
chance of getting a package of dog 
biscuits. The question of an allotment 
of half a tin of silver polish nearly 
broke up a lifelong friendship between 
two housewives. The wife of an ex- 
tremely important ambassador made a 
fervent appeal to be allowed to buy 
kitchen pots and pans, “literally, any 
old things,” and was undeterred on 
being told that mine consisted largely 
of ancient and rusty coffee tins. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem 
was the fair allotment of 20 cakes of 
laundry soap. Eagerly scrambled for, 
too, were two dozen assorted shirt and 
pajama buttons and a few reels of 
thread. It was pathetic to see the drop 
in the features of those told that one 


the usual 
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or another handful of trash was already 
sold or given away. 

Every day during this period brought 
its new formalities. Long question- 
naires had to be filled out for the exit 
visa application; photographs had to be 
procured and signed, for the Soviet au- 
thorities are as keen on collecting auto- 
graphed photos from correspondents as 
are fans from their favorite film star, 
and it is advisable to keep a supply. 

The finance commissar’s permit was 
required to export the amount of 
money, and that only, brought into 
the country on the last entry. The last 
formalities complied with, the last 


promises made to try to send in sup- 
plies from the paradise beyond the 
gates, zagranitza (abroad), the train 
was boarded for the stifling 40-hour 
journey to Odessa in a fly-infested 
sleeper with double windows screwed 
up to prevent anyone from opening 
them and thus letting in the constant 
stream of soot and cinders. 

There were six suitcases and seven 
smaller pieces of luggage to be passed 
as non-dangerous to the Soviet Union. 
The examination in which three off- 
cials took part at various times began 
at 5 P. M. and concluded ten minutes 
before the boat was due to sail at 7. 


* 


The radical is no more likely to be a man than a woman. Moreover, the 
radical is not necessarily unemployed, or mentally or physically maladjusted. 
Radicalism, furthermore, was found to have no discernible relation to income. 

A wide range of characteristics was tabulated but was found to have no 
apparent connection with radicalism. Aside from the finding that most radicals 
were young and intelligent, the most significant radical connection is in the 
religious field. 

Here is a factor of major importance. After a grouping of 745 clients into 
the three general religious divisions and into an agnostic or non-religious division 
the following distribution of opinion was found: 

Radical 
Catholic __ 7% 
Protestant ——__ 13% 
ns ai 25% 61% 14% 
Non-Religious 47% 41% 12% 

Apparently, there is much in common, psychologically, between breaking 
away from faith in the traditional economic order and breaking away from faith 
in the traditional religion. 

In considering the above table we may assume that in the present-day world 
Catholics think most nearly what their parents thought; Protestants show a little 
more shift between generations; Jews, the next largest step in change; and there 
is the most difference between the world view of the agnostics and the world 
view of their parents. 

Goodwin Watson in a report to the American Psychological Association quoted by the 

New York Times (5 Sept. ’40). 


Conservative 
38% 
34% 


Neutral 
55% 


53% 

















Saints of the Canon 


They chose the palm and God 


As they are named in order in the 
Canon of the Mass, they are Felicitas 
and Perpetua, Agatha, Lucy, Agnes, 
Cecilia and Anastasia. Widow, wife 
and mother; affianced, virgin, child; 
noble and slave, rich and poor, they 
represent every class of womankind as 
it moves in the world today precisely 
as it moved 15 centuries ago. It must 
have been for this diversification, as 
well as for their extraordinary sanctity 
that they were selected for perpetual 
remembrance. These seven are types of 
all womanhood everywhere, for as long 
as time goes on, we women will be 
either wives and mothers, widows, af- 
fianced, virgins, children. We will be 
either rich or poor, workers or women 
of leisure. 

It is significant that the first one 
named in the order of the Canon is 
the slave girl, Felicitas. It is also sig- 
nificant that she is named in conjunc- 
tion with that woman of noble birth 
and wealth, Perpetua, with whom she 
suffered and died. These two are the 
wives and mothers among the Canon 


saints. Their very names suggest what 


was perhaps the keynote of their per- 
sonalities: Felicitas, happiness; Per- 
petua, steadfastness. 

They lived in Africa, in the city of 
Carthage, during the first half of the 


*Eternal Heroines. 
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By HELEN WALKER HOMAN 


Condensed from a booklet* 


3rd century. Rome, under the rule of 
the Emperor Valerian, governed their 
city. Felicitas was one of the little 
hunted group of Christians who met 
secretly, probably by night, to pay rev- 
erence to Him who had died on Cal- 
vary, in whose recorded life and words 
she had found the surest peace. Very 
probably she had worn the shackles of 
slavery since infancy and known all 
the privation, humiliations and hard- 
ships of one of her class. Slaves were 
permitted to marry, for tradition relates 
that she had a husband and that she 
had borne him six sons. Then, some- 
how, one day a message reached her. 
But it was also a word which pointed 
the way of peace to those who possessed 
the rich things of this world and who 
were seeking that peace which the 
world cannot give. And so it had also 
reached the ears of Perpetua within her 
magnificent palace. Pride of race ran 
strong in that house, as Perpetua’s 
adoring father was later to show. Per- 
petua, too, was married and had a son. 
The comings and goings of a humble 
slave girl might pass unnoticed, but 
those of the highborn Perpetua would 
be marked by a thousand eyes. What 
Perpetua had to do, must be done cau- 
tiously, with dissimulation. Neither her 
father nor her husband would under- 
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stand. To them, Christianity was the 
sinister superstition of the lowly and 
the ignorant. To the civic authorities, 
it was the religion of traitors and a 
threat to the state. 

The events which caused the deten- 
tion of Felicitas and Perpetua in the 
common prison of Carthage are not re- 
lated. Possibly a group of Christians had 
been surprised at their devotions, pos- 
sibly one of their number had proved 
a traitor. Perpetua and Felicitas, the 
noble-born and the slave, bound in the 
same dungeon, their difference in sta- 
tion suddenly swept away by the great 
leveler, Christianity, consoled each 
other. Perpetua was moved with pity 
for the slave: she knew that Felicitas 
would soon bear a child, her seventh. 

Perpetua’s father, learning of her im- 
prisonment, hastened in great distress 
to her side. An old legend relates that 
he cried, “Daughter, what have you 
done? You have dishonored the fam- 
ily! Never before has anyone of our 
race been imprisoned!” When told that 
her crime was that of being a Christian, 
his shame and anger knew no bounds. 
Believing her deranged mentally, he 
brought her little son to her there in 
the prison, and thrust him into her 
arms. He hoped that this would restore 
her reason and enable her to give the 
authorities what seemed to him the 
easiest of promises, the promise to re- 
nounce Christ and worship the gods of 
Rome. Perpetua, the steadfast one, re- 
mained steadfast; at what bitter cost 


November 


only motherhood can truly reckon. 

Her companion, the slave, Felicitas, 
bore her seventh son there in the pris- 
on. She, too, was offered the choice of 
life with her children, as a pagan, or 
death as a Christian, and she chose 
death rather than renounce the ideal 
which had come to mean more to her 
even than life, even than children, the 
Christ ideal. 

Felicitas, the slave, and Perpetua, the 
noble-born, died together in the arena, 
in the words of St. Augustine, “amidst 
fierce beasts and gladiators’ swords.” 
Two women, two saints who were 
mothers, had unfalteringly met death 
for a single, great ideal. 

Next of the seven women commemo- 
rated in the Canon comes Agatha, the 
virgin. She lived during the same era 
as Felicitas and Perpetua, though far 
away from Carthage, on the island of 
Sicily in the city of Catania. At the 
time when Agatha was called upon to 
choose between Christianity and pagan- 
ism, she was still a very young girl, 
with whom the powerful Roman con- 
sul, Quintianus, had fallen in love. She 
was extremely beautiful and the daugh- 
ter of a noble Sicilian family. The 
lowly-born Quintianus, who had risen 
to Roman consulship through an un- 
scrupulous life, desired to marry her, 
not only for her beauty but for the 
wealth and position she would bring 
him. Agatha persistently rejected his 
suit. 

Acceptance of it would have meant 
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adherence to the gods of Rome. She 
must have been well marked with wit, 
the fruit of a keener mentality than 
that possessed by her suitor. This, he 
never forgave her; and one suspects 
that many of the tortures he later de- 
vised were inspired less by the rage of 
a rejected suitor, than by his resent- 
ment at her more logical brain and her 
far cleverer tongue. Finding that im- 
prisonment and persecution availed 
nothing, Quintianus, in despair, finally 
demanded why, since she was of noble 
birth, she persisted in the customs of a 
slave, the practice of Christianity. 
Agatha replied that she was the slave 
of Christ. 

“But if you cali yourself noble, how 
can you also call yourself a slave?” he 
asked. And Agatha retorted, “The 
slavery of Christ is the highest of all 
nobility.” She then told him that she 
hoped he would find a wife like his 
own goddess, Venus; and that she 
hoped he himself would become like 
his own god, Jupiter. Insulted and en- 
raged, Quintianus commanded that she 


be tortured, while she smilingly com- 
mented aloud on his inconsistency: that 
he worshiped those whose likeness in 
himself and in his future wife he 
would consider an insult. 


Agatha died in her prison from the 
results of the merciless rack. Yet in the 
minds and hearts of the people of 
Catania, she had become their savior, 
their eternal protection from fire and 
earthquake. One woman, a virgin, had 
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given her life for the one great ideal. 

Lucy, who follows Agatha in the 
Canon of the Mass, lived a half century 
later, dying for the same ideal in the 
year 310. She, too, was a Sicilian, but 
of the city of Syracuse. A devout Chris- 
tian, she was unwillingly betrothed at 
an early age to a pagan suitor. But 
Lucy had long before determined that 
her wealth should go to no husband, 
but should be distributed among the 
poor. Her mother, having been cured 
of a long illness at the holy tomb of 
Agatha, now venerated by all the faith- 
ful of Sicily, on Lucy’s persuasions 
permitted her to break her betrothal 
and to distribute all their goods to the 
poor. Finding himself cheated of her 
wealth, the jilted suitor carried the 
news of her Christian beliefs to the 
consul who devised shameful tortures 
for her. As she died, she again affirmed 
her belief in Christ. Another woman, 
another virgin, had met death, rather 
than renounce the great ideal. 

Agnes, little St. Agnes, was the 
youngest of all these seven saints of the 
Canon. She was but 12 years of age 
when she elected death, rather than 
adherence to the pagan gods. She lived 
in Rome about the middle of the 4th 
century. The legends of her exquisite 
purity are so persistent and so ancient 
that one is sure the people of her own 
day loved and knew her best for this 
quality. She is the saint of childhood; 
her name blossoms like a flower in the 
long and illustrious Christian martyrol- 
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ogy. Though only a child, she had the 
courage of the exalted and the inspired, 
persisting in her fidelity to Christ 
through unthinkable tortures. As with 
Agatha and Lucy, it was again a dis- 
appointed suitor who caused her arrest. 
Later, he repented and would have 
saved her, but it was too late to stop 
the iron hand of imperial Rome, bent 
on exterminating Christianity. Little 
Agnes died, as the others had died, 
with the name of Christ on her lips. A 
child had now given her life for the 
great ideal. 

Cecilia, next of the seven, was also 
a virigin and martyr who met death 
for the same cause.* She anticipated 
her own execution, hence distributed 
much of her wealth to the poor, whom 
she loved. Her dying wish that her 
palace be converted into a church was 
fulfilled. Today the Basilica of St. 
Cecilia is one of the most venerated 
sanctuaries in Rome. 

Refusing to obey the command to 
abandon her Christian faith, she was 
placed in a steam bath in her own 
home, in an effort to suffocate her. She 
emerged miraculously without injury 
after a day and a half thus ensealed. 

Their first attempt frustrated, her 
Roman persecutors then decreed death 
by beheading. Only three blows of the 
ax were permitted under Roman law. 
Here again Cecilia miraculously escap- 
ed immediate death. The executioner, 
perhaps unnerved by the girlish beauty 


*This section on St. Cecilia by Kathryn 
Hammer. 
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of his victim, fumbled his blows and 
the third one struck failed of its pur- 
pose. For three days Cecilia survived, 
lying in the position in which she had 
fallen under the blows of the ax. It is 
in this position that her body was dis- 
covered centuries later and perpetuated 
by the sculptor, Maderna, under a com- 
mission from Pope Clement VIII to 
reproduce it exactly as it was found. 
The original of this statue bears the 
inscription, “Behold the image of the 
most holy virgin, Cecilia, as I myself 
saw it lying incorrupt in her tomb. I 
have in this marble modeled for thee 
the same saint in the very same posture 
of body.” 

Pope Paschal I had located the body 
after an exhaustive search, in the 
cemetery of Calixtus, which occupied a 
tract of land said to have belonged to 
Cecilia’s family. In or around 1599, 
excavators, under the direction of 
Cardinal Sfondrati, while making ex- 
tensive repairs in his church, St. Cecilia 
of Travestere, Rome, came upon the 
body where it had been transported 
centuries before by Pope Paschal, still 
incorrupt and answering perfectly the 
description left by him. 

Last of the seven women, the seven 
saints of the Canon, is Anastasia, the 
widow, who came from one of the great 
families of Rome. Her husband, resent- 
ing her Christianity, attempted to starve 
her to death, so that he might inherit 
her wealth. But his plans were thwart- 
ed by his own sudden death. The 
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Emperor Diocletian, then gave her in 
marriage to one of his prefects. An- 
astasia’s only desire was to distribute 
all her wealth to the poor, and it was 
her insistence upon this, before and 
after her second husband’s death, 
which finally led to her banishment 
from Rome about the year 287, and 
to a tortured martyrdom. And now, a 
widow had died for the great ideal. 
Seven women, seven saints, repre- 


How not to be taken in 


An excited agent of a large Amer- 
ican tobacco company elbowed his way 
through the milling crowd, seized Colo- 
nel Lindbergh by the arm and yelled 
into his ear, “Colonel, all you have to 
do is to let your first smoke be our 
brand and the company will send you a 
check for $100,000.” The popular flyer 
shook his head negatively. It happened, 
of course, upon his return from the tri- 
umphal transatlantic flight. The com- 
pany involved in this attempt to reap 
profits from fame considered the use 
of the hero’s name of sufficient prop- 
aganda value to cover the bonus offer- 


ed. 
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senting all classes of womankind today 
as always, are the saints of the Canon. 
Purity, steadfastness, courage, were 
their great virtues, virtues as needful 
to the girls and women of today as they 
were I5 centuries ago. Of these virtues, 
Felicitas and Perpetua, Agatha, Lucy, 
Agnes, Cecilia and Anastasia are the 
undying flowers whose exquisite per- 
fume is recalled daily in the Canon of 
the Mass. 


Tinted Tentacles 
By A. H. ROSE 
Condensed from the Apostle of Mary* 


This example illustrates the bold and 
subtle means that propaganda uses to 
put over its ideas. These means are 
much like the tentacles of an octopus, 
with this difference, that those of prop- 
aganda are tinted, each in its own way. 
So noticeable is this, that they can be 
distinguished from one another by the 
shade of service each renders. 

Advertising, being the most conspic- 
uous, takes the lead in propaganda 
values, from tooth paste to tootsie rolls. 
Americans are provoked to the point of 
infatuation by the fragrant fantasies 
visualized by ads advocating the imme- 
diate use of vitamin saturated foods to 


*108 Franklin St., Dayton, Ohio. September, 1940. 
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super-super-gas, without which neither 
they nor theirs can possibly develop 
sufficient horsepower to go places. Ad- 
vertising convinces millions and the 
consequent sales appeal draws nickels 
and dollars. The boys and girls of all 
ages love the glamorous invitations to 
“Walk a Mile” and “Sleep like a Kit- 
ten” or believe that “You Can’t Fool 
Me, I Use Mountain Water—It’s Toast- 
ed.” Even the not-so-gay 90’s were sub- 
ject to similar inspiration: “Use Kelly’s 
Woe—It Stops Any Mule.” 

Another variety of propaganda is the 
current practice of creating a mood 
among readers, listeners and movie 
patrons, by the use of pictured symbols 
coupled with slogans that are accepted 
without any questioning of their truth. 
Thus a lanky Illinois lad, Abe by 
name, popularized the conviction that 
“You Can’t Swap Horses in Mid- 
stream,” long after Stoddard had ex- 
humed it from an old Dutch legend. 
Some day a brave rebel will demand, 
“Why can’t we?” Mood slogans are 
easily recognized by their dictatorial 
tone. 


Labeling this kind of propagandiz- 


ing as one of “mood attachment” gives 
an idea of its true methods of opera- 
tion. An illustration of this is the at- 


“ 


tempt of the “ins” and the “outs” to 
frustrate each other’s election build-up. 
Officials frequently arouse alarm by 
producing “scareheads” in newspapers 
to create a distortion of fact or issue. 
“Mayor Warns that Schools May Close 
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if Bunko’s Plan is Adopted” is an 
example of scarehead mood. 

Again, deliberately falsifying facts, 
omitting parts of the truth and pur- 
posely creating wrong impressions are 
tricks of propaganda which may well 
be baptized the “manipulation” way of 
convincing the unbeliever. It is so 
often used that most people are wary 
of it. War news today is liberally 
sprinkled with it. Political speeches are 
by no means free from it. 

Exaggerations and baseless, absurd or 
sourceless rumors are frequently mere 
“verbal” propaganda. When the gen- 
eral run of newspapers dared not pub- 
lish direct diatribes against Al Smith in 
1928 a “whispering campaign” was 
launched and did effective damage to 
the cause of the Catholic candidate. 
Another harsh illustration is the gossip 
about Lindbergh running the Fifth Col- 
umn in America. Newspapers hesitate 
to editorialize such an accusation with 
a view to supporting it as their own 
doctrine. The northern senator who 
made such a statement on the floor of 
the senate was protected by the im- 
munity attached to his office, but he 
has never been reported as having re- 
peated the same accusation outside the 
senate. If he had, the libel laws would 
endanger him. 

Propaganda resorts to even more 
cunning means. For instance, “eva- 
sions” are a fruitful source of trouble. 
It is wise to suspect all news reports 
carrying such phrases as: “it is report- 
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ed,” “on good authority,” “well-inform- 
ed sources,” “it is generally admitted,” 
or “it is thought.” 

“Propping” is a handy tool for im- 
pressing the intended victims. It con- 
sists of citing the action or supporting 
comments of prominent persons who 
favor the flavor of Jones’ Jelly or the 
hamburgers of Haakkett’s Hangout. 

Sometimes there is the amusing at- 
tempt to spread propaganda by the use 
of Monday headlines. Monday editions 
of the newspapers usually carry a mini- 
mum of general-interest news, because 
active government and business opera- 
tions, as important news sources, are 
suspended on Sundays. They are there- 
fore ideal mediums for the insertion of 
official influences, because the intended 
propaganda cannot be weakened by 
real news stories. 

Communist Americans have favorite 
little ways of their own to influence the 
minds of the weaker brethren. Such 
old, accommodating practices as “get- 
ting folksy,” arranging “get-togethers” 
and adopting, in general, the attitude 
of the “common level” is a prime de- 
ception used by them. Huge pictures 
of Washington and Lincoln now adorn 
the meeting places of the Bunds, while 
the hammer-sickle boys lately stress the 
presence of the American flag and yell 
loudly for dear old democracy. It is 
all a cover. Politicians and not a few 
of the uppity-ups appreciate the ready 
availability of this condescension pre- 
scription. The case of a corporation 
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president donning overalls to address 
the workers is an example of the “com- 
mon-level” method of propaganda. 
Sometimes it backfires, as happened in 
this case. As the corporation chief, 
with an effort at nonchalance, stepped 
upon the stage to address 3,000 work- 
ers during the luncheon period, the 
employees gasped their astonishment at 
seeing him in overalls. After a moment 
of consternation the men arose in angry 
muttering groups and left the hall. 

Propagandists love to arouse the vola- 
tile emotions of the human heart, with 
the result that “heart tugs” are experi- 
enced sometimes through strange in- 
fluences. Publication of pathetic hu- 
man-interest scenes at the time and in 
the place where they will wring the 
most hearts, prods the required sym- 
pathy in the good folks who are soon 
obsessed with the worthiness of the 
cause. The heart-tugging episodes in 
current movie features, newsreels and 
dramatic cartoons, plus the high ten- 
sioned editorials throbbing with the 
same feverish impulses, almost every 
day engulf the gullible sentimentalists 
into spasms of indignation over a situ- 
ation and leave them with a determina- 
tion to do something about it. 

The easiest mode of propaganda in 
the emotional field is the inciting of 


people to a common hate. Once this 
spark ignites the popular mood, the 
flame can spread with the insane fe- 
rocity of a fire in a haystack. 
Propaganda bolsters failing forces. 
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When the winsome charm of Her 
Gracious Majesty, Elizabeth, was 
sprayed upon royalty-doting America 
by the British ministry through the 
royal couple’s tour in America, it was 
an example of the neatest bit of heart- 
tugging propaganda ever mustered out, 
whether intended as such or not. Its 
results were far out of proportion to 
the investment. 

Everyone is familiar with the “battle 
cries” of propagandists. Karl Marx 
thrilled the proletariat with the long- 
lived “Workers of the World, Unite,” a 
rallying cry for discontented workers, 
while haranguing them with, “You 
have nothing to lose but your chains.” 
It is not at all strange that the bosses 
of the democracies and the dictators of 
the totalitarian states today are span- 
gling their propaganda skies with 
ruddy battle cries to arouse nationalistic 
sentiment. “Our National Honor!” 
Who hasn’t heard it! Yet this cry has 
lashed the world itself into forceful 
fury twice within the same generation. 
It wasn’t so long ago that that efficient 
master of tinseled slogans, Woodrow 
Wilson, sent 2 million American boys 
into the bloody maelstrom to “Make 
the World Safe for Democracy.” To- 


day’s worriers reverse it to “Make 
Democracy Safe for the World.” A 
hundred years ago, “Fifty-four Forty 
or Fight” won the election for the 
democrats and almost cost England a 
“Millions for Defense” echoed 
down the years and tinted American 


war. 
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history with swaggering jingoism until 
young America came of age. That 
“Blood is Thicker Than Water” was 
attested long ago by Allan Ramsay 
when Englishmen still wore wigs and 
silk stockings. Sir Walter Scott pushed 
it deeper into time in his Guy Manner- 
ing, and Commodore Tatnall revived 
the cry for our later generations. Today 
“Hands Across the Sea” is a battle cry 
thoroughly revived and dusted off to 
serve a current emergency “Over 
There.” A few moldy slogans of this 
class are being challenged today to a 
fight to the finish. Britannia Rules the 
Waves is a case in point, and the Mare 
Nostrum, resurrected from Roman 
days by an aspiring master of the Med- 
iterranean, is another of such siren songs 
intended for national consumption. 
Propaganda’s “broad-statement” ten- 
tacle betrays itself by its very content. 
It is well to notice such cries as: “Lib- 
erty,” “A Place in the Sun,” and 
“Lebensraum,” which are usually em- 
ployed as a symbol of a cause. Today’s 
headlines scream quotations of the 
broad-statement variety of propaganda. 
Still another gripping tentacle is one 
that engages in wild lashings, just to 
stir up sufficient foam to create a re- 
sponse, and constitutes the “noisy-per- 
suasion” form of propaganda. Every 
American knows what it means to 
“Climb on the Band Wagon,” a per- 
suasion, very vociferous, which is so 
inviting because it offers future divi- 
dends, chastens past disloyalties and 
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excuses its riders from the further trou- 
ble of thinking. 

All these tactics failing, the prop- 
agandists restort to “damnation.” This 
is a sort of frothing attack against op- 
position after all other methods have 
failed, or when there is little time left 
for refutation of honest criticism. Call- 
ing the other fellow anything from 
“liar” to “smearing” him until his rep- 
utation shrivels in the hot breath of 
public denunciation, and he is goaded 
into making indiscreet and angry re- 
plies which crumble the supports of 
his own cause, is “damnation” at its 
best. Denunciations of this kind today 
are the “Red-baiter,” “Un-American,” 
“Reactionary,” “Anglophile,” “Hitler- 
ite,” “War Monger” and “Isolationist” 
terms of propaganda. This “damna- 
tion” propaganda often fizzles when it 
is overdone, for the public tide swings 
in favor of the victim who is being 
“martyred” by his enemies. 

There is nothing intrinsically wrong 


TINTED TENTACLES 


with propaganda. It must be remem- 
bered that much of the activity of re- 
ligious bodies consists of fostering 
propaganda intended to expand their 


religious views. Social propaganda 
stresses health, labor reforms and edu- 
cation. Almost every phase of social 
living feels the breath of it. No illustra- 
tion is needed to prove that political 
propaganda, prepared by the recipes of 
national, local or foreign issues, is boil- 
ing over in our own back yard. 

Long ago Washington pointed out 
the dangers of one serious source of 
propaganda: “Against the insidious 
wiles of foreign influence (I conjure 
you believe me, fellow citizens) the 
jealousy of a free people ought to be 
constantly awake, since history and ex- 
perience prove that foreign influence is 
one of the most baneful foes of demo- 
cratic government.” The need to dis- 
tinguish the tinted tentacles of propa- 
ganda and to discern whether they are 
forces for evil or good is urgent. 


In the 18th century the Eskimos came down from Labrador and arrived in 
the neighborhood of Quebec. Algonquins and Hurons, armed with muskets, soon 
faced them. They were forced back into the woodless wilderness where living 


is impossible without fire. 


But the Indians soon realized that these people from the North were not 
doomed to succumb for the lack of fire and showed their astonishment in the 
exclamation, “ayeskimeow,” meaning, “They are eating raw meat!” 

Everywhere throughout the tribes this was the topic of news. Ayeskimeow 
became Eskimau and was adopted everywhere to designate the individuals or 
tribes who knew how to live on “Barren Land,” without fire for cooking food, 
without fire to resist the intense cold of from 40 to 70 degrees below zero. 

Bishop Arsene Turquetil, O.M.I., quoted in Mary Immaculate (Oct. °40). 





The Story of a Doctor 


By COLUM 


Condensed from the Far East* 


The doctor had taken instructions. 
He had actually been baptized! 

The news was first whispered in the 
city, then told openly. A brilliant, well- 
educated, lovable professional man had 
been converted to a religion of which 
most people in his neighborhood were 
suspicious. Now that he had taken the 
step, one might be ready to hear of 
others doing likewise. 

How seriously would he take his 
religion? Would he continue practicing 
medicine and just live up to his re- 
ligion in a private sort of way? Or 
would he use his talents and his many 
friendships to spread the faith? 

“Remember,” somebody would say 
shrewdly, “he is not only a clever doc- 
tor but he is a gifted writer as well. 
And he can paint, too.” 

There was a missionary bishop in 
town and the doctor was having long 
talks with him. This bishop also was 
a convert. He was famous now for his 
fearlessness, the conversions he had 


made, and his enthusiasm. There was, 


a rumor that the doctor’s conversion 


was largely his work. 

Then one day there was more news 
to tell about Doctor Luke. 

He had given up his practice and 
sold his home. He had joined that 
missionary bishop and they had brave- 


Read it to a child 


ly left together for a new country to 
preach the Christian faith there. They 
had already sailed with a couple of 
companions. They were on their way 
to Greece now and it would be just 
like them to expect to make converts 
in Rome. If they didn’t look out, they’d 
get their heads cut off! 

They wouldn’t look out and they 
did go to Rome and they did make 
converts there, and in many other 
places, too. That missionary bishop 
was St. Paul, the apostle, and the con- 
vert doctor was St. Luke. 

St. Luke labored with St. Paul on 
those first foreign missions. When St. 
Paul went back to the Holy Land and 
was taken prisoner, St. Luke stood by 
him. Staying in the Holy Land (it 
was only a little more than 20 years 
after the Crucifixion) the doctor met 
eyewitnesses of our Lord’s life and 
death, and he read some of the accounts 
that other eyewitnesses had written. He 
moved around among our Lord’s close 
friends and asked them questions. He 
did this partly for his own benefit and 
partly for the benefit of another con- 
vert whom he knew, a man who was 
always hungry for more details about 
Jesus. Just like you and me, this man 
was anxious to know about our Lord 
as a little child and as a growing boy 


*St. Columbans, Nebr. October, 1940. 
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and he wanted to know more about 
the blessed Mother. 

Now Doctor Luke had a splendid 
chance to get some of this information. 
And being well educated and having 
the knack of writing clearly and sim- 
ply, he was the right man to make 
inquiries, assemble his information and 
put it on paper for his far-away friend 
to read. That is just what he did. And 
far-away friends are still reading it! 

There was somebody who had 
known our Lord particularly well and 
whom Doctor Luke was very anxious 
to meet. She was His Mother! St. Luke 
must have met her. She must have 


welcomed him with the love and un- 
derstanding of a true mother. Doubt- 


less, he asked questions. And the 
blessed Mother would smile lovingly 
and wistfully and she would say it all 
over again very slowly, while Luke’s 
pen kept writing. It was about that 
hushed and holy day when the Angel 
Gabriel appeared to her in Nazareth, 
and about the shepherds tiptoeing 
clumsily into the stable that glorious 
Christmas night in Bethlehem, and the 
long, dear, familiar days at home when 
Jesus was a boy and she and Joseph 
watched as He grew into tall, straight 
manhood. “Mary kept all these words, 
pondering them in her heart,” writes 
St. Luke. Some people call him “our 
Lady’s secretary.” He has taught the 
world the words of the Hal Mary. 
When St. Paul went to Rome as a 
prisoner, Luke went with him. It was 


a stormy and dangerous voyage. They 
called at Crete and were wrecked on 
the island of Malta but at length 
reached Rome safely. The apostle was 
set free after two years and began his 
missionary work again. But once more 
he was arrested and this time he was 
put to death, on the same day as St. 
Peter, the chief of the apostles. 

Luke, doctor, missionary and histo- 
rian, kept close to St. Paul in captivity 
as well as in hard work. When the 
apostle’s martyrdom was drawing near, 
he wrote from his prison to a friend 
of his saying, “Only Luke is with me.” 

During the years in Rome Luke did 
some more writing. He persuaded Paul 
to tell him the story of his own con- 
version and his first years on the mis- 
sions. Luke got some of St. Peter’s 
story, too, and there was much that 
he himself remembered. And so he 
wrote the account of the beginnings of 
the Catholic Church and the first for- 
eign missions. It is called the Acts of 
the Apostles and you will find it in 
your Bible, where you will also find 
St. Luke’s account of our Lord’s life: 
his Gospel. You can read them in 
English; St. Luke wrote them in Greek. 

It was grand that St. Luke thought 
of writing these two short but precious 
books. We should miss them very 
much if we did not have them. They 
were copied and the copies were sent 
around among the early Christians. We 
find them mentioned in writings of the 
following century. 
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Indeed, it was such a good idea of 
Luke’s to write these books and he 
did his work so well that we are not 


that God Himself inspired him and 
guided him while he was writing. So 
St. Luke was really God’s secretary. 


St. Luke suffered much for the faith 
before he died. Oct. 18 is his feast day. 


surprised to learn something else, 


namely, that the Church has decided 


7 


I saw in one of the columns of the Deportment Department that the proper 
procedure in the case of an individual’s fainting is that the usher should carry 
the “faintee” outside the church. I think this is all wrong. When a person faints 
in church, the one nearest him or her should force the stricken one’s head down 
as low as possible, the patient being in the sitting posture. This will force the 
blood to the head, and in a few seconds consciousness is regained. There is no 
commotion or excitement concerning this. Rarely, if ever, does anyone die in 


a faint. If the person is dead, carrying him outside wouldn’t do him any good. 
E. S. Murphy, M.D. 


} 


According to the Washington Star, the late Father Julius Nieuwland made 
his basic discovery of lewisite, most deadly war gas, while experimenting in 
the Catholic University chemical laboratory as a young seminarian. He mixed 
some colorless acetylene gas with a dash of arsenic terchloride. The resulting 
explosion nearly killed him. He merely made a note of it at the foot of the page 
of a thesis paper. Later the note was discovered by Captain Lewis, sent by the 


War Department on a tour to discover war gases. 
From the Catholic Apostolate (Oct. ’40). 


A good old Catholic custom is the examination of conscience. But 
it isn’t religion and it isn’t patriotism to examine somebody else’s con- 
science. The legendary lady who confessed her husband’s sins was told 
by the priest to say five Rosaries for them and: “Now,” said the con- 
fessor, “tell me your own sins.” If we tell the sins of France and 
England, we should do penance for them, and then proceed to tell the 
sins of the U. S. A. and not only do penance, but make a resolution 


of amendment. 
From Right With the World (NCWC) by James M. Gillis, C.S.P. (3 Oct. ’40). 





Actors Are Good Catholics 


Some are 


By LOUELLA O. PARSONS 


Condensed from the Holy Name Journal* 


Accusations that Hollywood is a 
Godless town do not make me angry 
any more. They used to, but now I 
am merely amused. If the people who 
have such poor opinions of Hollywood 
could only come to Church with me 
on a Sunday morning, they would 
know why I feel tolerant and not 
angry. The majority of Catholic actors 
do not forget their early training no 
matter what the temptations may be 
in this movie town. 

Look at the popular Bing Crosby 
who soared to the top because of his 
romantic singing! When Bing married 
lovely Dixie Crosby (a convert to 
Catholicism), the studio that had mil- 
lions invested in him was dubious. 
Would his eager fans be as fond of 
Bing the benedict as they had been 
of Bing the bachelor? 

When their first son, Gary, was born 
and Bing proudly flaunted his pater- 
nity, they were even more worried. 
The Crosby twins came within a few 
years. And when the fourth boy, Lind- 
sey, came along—well, even Paramount 


couldn’t worry any longer. | 

The 
Ameche, who plays such romantic rdles 
on the screen. Not so long ago, Don 
and his charming wife, Honore, wel- 
comed their fourth son; amusing when 


same can be said of Don 


you consider that the little stranger 
arrived just as Don’s latest picture, 
Four Sons, was being released. As a 
good Catholic should (and not all of 
them do), Don proved that he loved 
his faith better than what silly women 
in audiences might or might not feel 
about an honest-to-goodness “family 
man.” 

I have seldom gone to Mass in St. 
Elizabeth’s at Van Nuys, where I often 
go because it is near our ranch, with- 
out seeing Don Ameche, who is one 
of St. Elizabeth’s most faithful pa- 
rishioners. 

I cannot stress too strongly the real 
family feeling among Catholics in 
Hollywood. Childless Catholic stars, 
such as Pat O’Brien, Irene Dunne, and 
Loretta Young, have adopted chil- 
dren. How proud Pat is of his two 
lovely youngsters! And I know no 
finer mothers in Hollywood than glam- 
ourous Irene Dunne and Loretta Young. 

Speaking of Loretta, there is one 
point in connection with her marriage 
to Tom Lewis I would like to make 
clear. Many Catholic readers have 
written me asking how it was possible 
for Loretta to be married in her Church 
when she had been previously married 
to Grant Withers. She was married 
invalidly before she was of age (16, 


*141 E. 65th St., New York City. October, 1940. 
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I think she was) to Withers, a Protes- 
tant. And so, Loretta’s marriage to 
Catholic Tom Lewis in her Church a 
few weeks ago is really her first valid 
union. 

Irene Dunne is highly esteemed by 
all who attend Blessed Sacrament 
Church. She gave the beautiful altar 
and the statue of dear little St. Theresa. 

Right now, Hollywood is embroiled 
in an investigation of actors and ac- 
tresses in Hollywood who are said to 
be involved in communistic activities. 
It should be a matter of great pride 
to Catholics that not a single person 
named in the list that went before the 
grand jury was a Catholic! But when 
these stars are called upon to lend their 
luster to benefits, committees and other 
organizations which aim to help our 
government and our community, they 
are the first to open their pocketbooks, 
and to give generously and cheerfully 
of their time. 

The past few years have brought 
several splendid Catholic-message pic- 
tures to the screen. Surely you have 
not forgotten Boys Town, in which 
Spencer Tracy so grandly portrayed the 
part of Father Flanagan, whose won- 
derful work with young boys has been 


an inspiration to the whole world. 


I'll never forget meeting Spencer at 
a Hollywood party before he started 
the rdle. He was as nervous as any 
newcomer undertaking his first part. 
But you will remember how convinc- 
ingly Tracy, a fine Catholic himself, 


conveyed the spiritual thought of his 
assignment. Pat O’Brien, another Cath- 
olic actor, was called on to play Father 
Duffy in The Fighting 69th. And he 
undertook it in the same attitude as 
Spencer, with the deepest reverence. 

Pat’s newest picture is the biographi- 
cal réle of the famous football coach 
of our equally famous Notre Dame, 
Knute Rockne—All American. 
got an obligation to every boy in the 
country, Catholic and non-Catholic, in 
this part,” he told me. “And if I don’t 
live up to what they knew and loved 
about Knute, I might as well fold up 
my tent and quit!” Judging from the 
letters that have come to me from 
youngsters who caught the sneak pre- 
view of the film, I am sure Pat will 
fulfill the ideal of the famous football 
coach. 

It is amazing to me, in a way, that 
one of the most ardent Catholics in 
the industry is John Farrow, the writer 
and director who is married to Maureen 
O’Sullivan. John was converted to 
Catholicism after his marriage to little 
Maureen. There is hardly a script that 
he has written since his conversion, 
or a picture he has directed, that has 
not reflected his faith and the great 
inspiration it has been to him. 


“T’ve 


Hours are late in Hollywood, an 
excuse for some Catholics not in pic- 
tures to miss their Sunday Masses. But 
you would be amazed at the stars I 
see at the early Mass at the Good Shep- 
herd Church in Beverly Hills. 





Books of Current Interest 


{Any of which can be ordered through us.] 


Holmes, Fred L. The Voice of a Trappist Silence. New York: Longmans. 
120 pp. $2.50. 
Ideals of monastic life applicable to laymen are stressed in this 
illustrated account of the unknown activities of the Trappist Order. 


@ 
Lunn, Arnold. Whither Europe? New York: Sheed. 272 pp. $3. 


From an in-the-field study, the author explains the Balkans: their 
problems and their status in the war. 


e 
Shepherd, Eric. Murder in a Nunnery. New York: Sheed. 190 pp. $1.75. 
Amusing untangling of a convent boarding-school murder. 
® 
O’Faolain, Sean. An Irish Journey. New York: Longmans. 288 pp. $3.50. 


A panoramic adventure in cities and hamlets of Ireland, filled with 
details of the ideas and customs of the people. 


Colgrave, Bertram. Two Lives of Saint Cuthbert. New York: Macmillan. 
376 pp. $5.50. 
Fresh, scholarly presentation of Bede’s prose Life and the parallel 
text of a Life by an anonymous monk, 


Irvine, Helen Douglas. Mirror of a Dead Lady. New York: Longmans. 
333 pp. $2.50. 
Fascinating, dignified novel of high moral tone. 


Sister M. C. The Spark in the Reed. New York: Kenedy. $2. 
An inspiring story of a priest in early 19th-century England. 


~~ William Thomas. Characters of the Inquisition. New York: Kenedy. 
3. 


Sketches of the lives and works of prominent characters connected 


with the Inquisition. 
e 


Rumble, Leslie. Another Thousand Radio Replies. C. M. Carty, St. Paul, 
Minn. 358 pp. 50c mission ed. $1.50 library ed. 
Questions and radio answers (1,422) on Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism. 





